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Cuapter XIII. 
JOHN’S CORRESPONDENT. 


it is all very well to say, as old Mr. Chaine had said, that a 

man who is no longer young ought at least to know how to 
control himself; but some men are incapacitated by physical and 
mental conditions from ever learning that lesson, and it might be 
remembered, in extenuation of this ineptitude on their part, that 
their outbursts of anger, which are generally short-lived, are 
almost invariably followed by periods of deep despondency and 
remorse. Such, at all events, was the case with John Chaine, 
who, conscious that he had behaved with unwarrantable roughness 
and discourtesy to his wife, endeavoured by every means in his 
power to persuade her of his contrition, and obtain her pardon. 
No doubt the means which he had at command were restricted ; 
no doubt, also, he used them after a stupid and uncouth fashion ; 
still, he might have made his peace with her if she had been 
disposed to advance a single step to meet him. Unhappily, she 
was not so disposed. She stood upon her dignity, and held him 
at arm’s length with polite assurances that she really did not wish 
him to apologise any more. The episode, she gave him to under- 
stand, was at an end; it could not, of course, be obliterated; but 
it might be suffered to drop into the background without further 
allusion. In short, she explained, as clearly as could be done 
without definite words to that effect, that she did not mean to 
forgive him, although she was prepared to submit to him, in 
accordance with the laws, human and divine, which are supposed 
to govern the relations between husband and wife. 
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This, naturally enough, was not at all what the penitent 
offender wanted; and when it became evident to him that he 
would get nothing more, his penitence began again to give way 
to impotent indignation. He managed to smother it, however, 
feeling that he had deserved some punishment; nor did he openly 
resent the very severe admonition which his father saw fit to 
inflict upon him. 

“T admit that I allowed my temper to get the better of me, 
sir,” was his only reply. “I have already admitted that to Ida, 
and I have begged her pardon.” 

“You could do no less,” returned the old man, rather un- 
graciously. “I presume that you have also begged Mr. Fraser’s 
pardon ; for I understand from Wilfrid that you confess to having 
grossly insulted him. If not, I trust that you will take an early 
opportunity of doing so.” 

“That is another matter,” said John, his combativeness reviving. 
“T don’t remember exactly what I said to the man; but I hardly 
think that my language could have been described as grossly 
insulting. He deliberately did what he must have known would 
expose my wife to be talked about in connection with him; and I 
believe I told him that he wouldn’t have a second chance of so 
distinguishing himself. I’m not going to beg his pardon for 
that.” 

The truth was that, so far from being inclined to beg Leonard 
Fraser’s pardon, nothing would, in his present mood, have afforded 
him more unfeigned delight than a colourable pretext for horse- 
whipping that blameless musician within an inch of his life. 
Fraser, after all, was the fount and origin of his misery ; and the 
worst of it was that, notwithstanding what had passed, Fraser had 
calmly resumed his daily visits to the White House. John was 
aware of this—-indeed, no secret was made of the fact—and he 
could not quite see his way to forbidding a practice of which he 
had expressed his strong disapproval. If the man did not mind 
making himse]f at home in a house against the wish of its master, 
and if Ida did not choose to refrain from welcoming him, they 
must do as they pleased about it. He should have supposed that 
between them they could have mustered up sufficient pride to 
refrain from acting in that way ; but they would not be interfered 
with by him. 

For his own part, he made up his mind that he would not, if he 
could help it, meet this obnoxious neighbour of his again. He 
really couldn’t be civil to the fellow; and, in the absence of any 
legitimate excuse for hitting him in the face, the best thing to be 
done was to keep out of his way. Consequently, he took care not 
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to return home in the evening until the coast was clear; and, 
when Lady Elizabeth gave her projected dinner-party, that 
gathering was not graced by the presence of her eldest son, who 
excused himself upon the plea of fatigue. 

It is needless to add that he was not missed. He had not 
expected to be missed; yet it was probably with some vague 
expectation or other that he sat up to await his wife’s return, for 
as a rule he kept very early hours. The clock upon the mantel- 
piece had struck twelve before she made her appearance. 

“ Well,” he said, “ you must have had a very long, dull evening, 
I am afraid.” 

“Not at all, thank you,” answered Ida, in the cool, distant 
accents which she had always employed of late when addressing 
him ; “on the contrary, I enjoyed it a great deal more than any 
dinner-party I have been at since I came here.” 

Under all the circumstances, that was not a very flattering 
speech. 

“T suppose,” John was stung into remarking, “ your friend was 
there, with his instrument of torture?” 

It was the first time that he had mentioned the violinist to her 
since that unlucky encounter of theirs on the afternoon of the 
Bishop’s garden-party, although he had more than once allowed 
some disparaging observations upon the subject of amateur 
musicians in general to escape him. 

“T thought you knew that Mr. Fraser was to be there,” replied 
Ida, who no longer cared to disguise the contempt which she felt 
for her husband, and which she probably would not have felt had 
he been less reluctant to assert hisauthority. “Indeed, I thought 
that that was why you chose to stay at home. Luckily, there 
are not many people who agree with you in considering the 
violin an instrument of torture. Mr. Fraser played superbly 
this evening, and everybody was enchanted with him.” 

“Then everybody was enchanted with a pretentious, effeminate 
snob, that’s all I can say,” exclaimed the irascible John. “Such 
an animal wouldn’t be tolerated for a moment in any decent club. 
How women who are well-born and well-bred can make the 
mistakes that they do about men fairly passes my comprehen- 
sion.” 

“That I can well believe,” returned Ida, with disdainful 
composure ; “‘ you really should not expect to be able to com- 
prehend everything.” 

She allowed him time to retaliate, and then, as he,did not see 
fit to do so, marched out with the honours of war, leaving a 
perplexed and angry man behind her. 
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What was he to say or do? He was persuaded by this time 
that his wife was becoming much too fond of the pretentious and 
‘effeminate snob; yet he could not quite bring himself to tell her 
point-blank that she must drop him, and it was only too obvious 
that nothing short of a downright command would induce her to 
do so. He could not even feel sure that she would obey a com- 
mand; nor, if she should refuse to obey, would she be likely to 
‘lack support from his father and mother—who ought surely by 
rights to have been upon his side. Everybody and everything 
seemed to be against him. 

However, there was just one person who had always treated 
him with a patronising sort of kindliness, and who had of late 
shown more appearance of sympathy with him than the rest of 
the- world; so that, when he rode out after breakfast, as usual, 
the next morning, and chanced upon Wilfrid strolling across the 
‘park, he was greatly minded to unbosom himself to his younger 
brother. ; 

i He dismounted, and, after a few prefatory observations, related 
his tale of distress. Things, he said, could not go on as they had 
been doing latterly—flesh and blood could not endure such a daily 

‘ordeal. 

“In short, it simply comes to this—am I to be master in my 
‘own house or am I not?” 

“Ah,” answered Wilfrid, smiling, “that is a question for you 
-to decide. It is one of those extremely difficult points—like the 
-amount ‘of sugar that ought to be put into. claret-cup—which can 

only be left to individual taste.” 

“ Well, of course it is a question for me to decide,” returned 
John impatiently ; “but I want to know what you would advise.” 

“Oh, if you put it in that way, I have no hesitation in answer- 
ing that I should recommend.you to take a back seat. That, I 
can assure you, is what most husbands have to do, and it saves 
: friction if they recognise the necessity at once. You see, one of the 
chief drawbacks of matrimony is that a husband can’t very well put 
. his oar in, without seeming to be a brute, until matters have gone 
: so far that they are past mending. - Not, of course, that I think 
- there is any danger of a catastrophe in your case—Heaven forbid! 
Only I think, if I were you, I should educate myself to regard the 
violinist as an inevitable nuisance. It really isn’t so difficult : 
lots of men contrive to educate themselves after that fashion and 
are quite happy.” 

“T should prefer to educate him a little bit,” replied John, with 
compressed lips. 

“Naturally you would, because you are such a confoundedly 
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masterful chap; but it is compromise, my dear John, that makes 
the world go round, and most of us must be content to gét our 
own way when we can, without enforcing it at the point of the 
bayonet. That is the little mistake that you make with the 
governor. He would sanction all the improvements that you want 
to carry out if only yon wouldn’t hold a pistol to his head while 
you suggest them.” 

“He will sanction nothing suggested by me,” retorted John 
bitterly ; “the mere fact of the suggestion coming from that 
quarter will always suffice to set him against it. And I’m not at 
all sure that I might not truly say the same about my wife. 
Nature never intended me to succeed by means of compromises.” . 

Wilfrid shrugged his shoulders. “Put your head down and 
charge then, you obstinate old bull!” said he, laughing. ‘“ Exas- 
perate the governor until he disinherits you; drive your wife 
into demanding a separation, and kick the fiddler into the next 
world. Only, when you have scattered devastation around you, 
don’t say I didn’t warn you of what would happen.” 

“T can’t make out whether you mean me to take what you say 
literally or not, Wilfrid,” answered the elder brother, with a 
puzzled and rather pained look; “it doesn’t sound like the sort 
of advice that any reasonable man would give to another. Any- 
how it wouldn’t be in my power to follow it; I would rather 
blow out my brains at once than ‘educate’ myself, as you call it, 
to submit to things which—well, to things which no man ought 
to submit to.” 

Wilfrid was quite aware of that, and had not for a moment 
supposed that his counsels would be acted upon. His amiable 
intention had been to goad his brother on to the commission of 
some fresh act of folly, and the method which he had adopted 
was not ill fitted to bring about that end. He had, however, 
presumed a shade too much upon his brother’s stupidity ; for the 
latter, brooding over their conversation during the remainder of 
the day, was not free from some misgivings as to the absolute 
integrity of one who could speak so cynically. More than once 
the thought crossed John’s mind that it might be to Wilfrid’s 
interest that he should make a fool of himself in one way or 
another, and although he was much ashamed of harbouring such 
an idea, he could not prevent it from recurring to him. 

As chance would have it, his half-formed suspicions received 
startling confirmation the very next morning, in the shape of a, 
long letter signed “ Jessie Viccars.” The writer reminded him 
that she had been born and bred at St. Albyn’s, and, after setting 
forth the history of her wrongs, declared that she had now lost all 
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hope of their ever being redressed. Wilfrid, it appeared, had taken 
no notice of the letters which she had despatched to him since his 
return home, and she had very little doubt but that his design 
was not only to desert her, but to deny all knowledge of her. 
“Which I dare say he thinks he can easily do, for no man living 
knows how to tell a lie better than he does, and from the first he 
has taken very good care to keep clear of witnesses.” 

John’s correspondent went on to state that, although she would 
not be sorry to have an opportunity of “serving out” the man 
who had deceived her, her present action was prompted less by a 
desire for revenge than by a righteous determination to enlighten 
one who little suspected the perfidy to which he was in danger of 
falling a victim. Mrs. Viccars, it seemed, had friends in St. 
Albyn’s who kept her informed of what was going on, and she 
would have known, even if she had not heard a frank admission of 
the fact from Wilfrid himself, that he was minded, whether by 
fair means or foul, to elbow his elder brother aside. 

“He will do you all the harm he can, sir; you may rely upon 
that,” she wrote; “and if you will be advised by me, you will 
distrust him most when he seems to be most friendly. He has 
a coaxing, wheedling tongue—I know that to my cosi—but he 
has no heart and no conscience. He would ruin you, without 
thinking twice about it, to serve his own purposes, just as he has 
ruined me; but you can save yourself without ruining him, 
whereas I can’t.” 

There was a touch of feminine nature in the last sentence 
which appeared to John to be genuine and to lend confirmation to 
assertions which, upon the face of them, were scarcely worthy of 
credence. That there had been some sort of liaison between this 
woman and Wilfrid was probable enough; but that Wilfrid had 
ever promised to marry her sounded about as improbable as any- 
thing could be. Wilfrid was ambitious and cool-headed ; his wife, 
if ever he took one, would assuredly be possessed of either rank or 
wealth ; he was the last man in the world to perpetrate anything 
so suicidal as an alliance with a woman against whom society would 
close its doors. Nevertheless, Mrs. Viccars’s story seemed to hang 
together pretty well; and, supposing it to be true, the course 
which she had seen fit to adopt was by no means inexplicable. 
One could understand that she might be willing to put a spoke in 
Wilfrid’s wheel and. yet shrink from the extreme measure of 
destroying his whole future career by writing to his father. 
Indeed, she avowed as much. She had thought of putting herself 
in communication with Mr. Chaine, she said, but her heart had 
failed her. By so doing she would, of course, have inflicted a 
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crushing blow upon her betrayer ; but her own lot would not on 
that account have been any the less forlorn, and she was not 
vindictive. Only, as she did not see why the wicked should always 
be allowed to prosper at the expense of the innocent, she had 
made so bold as to pen these few words of warning. 

John, it must be owned, was a good deal impressed, as well as 
shocked and grieved. He was most unwilling to believe his 
brother guilty of the baseness and treachery imputed to him; yet 
it was not likely that what Mrs. Viccars had written was pure 
invention, nor was it very unlikely that Wilfrid, who was so much 
better fitted to be the master of Chaine Court than he was, should 
sometimes have dreamt of ousting him. But, however that might 
be, the mere assertion of a self-accused woman could not possibly 
be accepted without some support in the shape of proof; and, 
after prolonged cogitation, he decided to reply to Mrs. Viccars in 
that sense. 


“Madam,” he wrote, the same afternoon—“ before thanking 
you for the warning which you have been good enough to address 
to me, I must be satisfied that the other statements contained in 
your letter are accurate. It may be that you have been injured 
by my brother, and it may also very well be that you have no 
just cause for complaint against him. You will understand that 
I do not wish to pry into matters with which I have no concern, 
and you will probably also understand that anything so serious 
as a definite promise of marriage on my brother’s part would, if 
substantiated, alter my present opinion of him so much that I 
might be induced to believe in the double dealing of which you 
accuse him. In the absence of convincing testimony to the fact 
that he has ever made you such a promise, I must decline to listen 
or reply to charges which I am bound to treat, prima facie, as 
calumnious. 

“Tam, Madam, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“ JoHN CHAINE.” 


By return of post he received an answer, together with an 
enclosure which, as his correspondent drily remarked, was of a 
nature to remove all his doubts. She added, fairly enough, that 
she was giving evidence not only of her own good faith, but of her 
confidence in his honour by surrendering a document of so much 
value and importance to her. It was indeed a valuable and im- 
portant document, since it was the only compromising one which 
that very astute personage Wilfrid Chaine had ever been guilty 
of penning. In this note (which he had dashed off somewhat 
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hastily previous to his recent departure from London) he spoke 
of his marriage to Jessie Viccars at some future date as an under- 
stood thing, and alluded unequivocally to the prospect of his 
father’s demise as affording good ground for hope that the said 
date would not be a very distant one. With rather more 
ambiguity he hinted at the vast improvement in his fortunes 
which might be brought about by his conduct during the next 
few weeks, and he concluded by imploring his dearest Jessie to 
remain patient and silent a little longer and to believe in his 
unalterable affection. : 

Jobn threw the letter down with an oath and a gesture of 
horror and disgust. There could be no question about it, then. 
Wilfrid, who had seemed to be his only friend, was plotting 
against him, and would have had an excellent chance of success, 
but for the impatience of this unfortunate woman, with whom 
there was every reason to believe that he likewise intended to deal 
treacherously.. Why should he spare such a villain? After a 
brief inward debate, he decided that he ought not to, and would 
not, spare him. He picked up the incriminating sheet of paper, 
thrust it into his breast-pocket, buttoned his coat over it, and, as 
soon as he had got through his daily round of work, started off 
for Chaine Court, to demand an audience of his father and unmask 
the traitor. 

It would have been well for him if he had carried out his 
intention ; but, by some unlucky freak of nature, he possessed in 
an exaggerated degree the loyalty in which his younger brother 
was wholly deficient. 

“No; if we are to fight, let us fight fair,” he muttered when 
he came within sight of the house of his forefathers. “It is just 
possible that Wilfrid may be able to explain this away, though I 
don’t see how he is going to do it.” 

Accordingly, he loitered about the shrubberies until, as he had 
hoped might happen, Wilfrid emerged from the house alone, and 
sauntered slowly across the lawn towards him. 


Cuarter XIV. 
FRASER DISPLAYS FIRMNESS. 
“ Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.” 
Wir that truth we were all made acquainted in the days when 
we wore jackets and turn-down collars, and wrote Latin verses, 


and were whipped for making false quantities ; yet few of us have 
failed to be surprised and disappointed in after life by the 
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apparent inability of art to exercise that refining influence with 
which it is credited, and which it certainly ought to possess. We 
cannot help observing that artists, musicians, and literary men 
are neither better nor wiser than their neighbours; and, what is 
especially noticeable about them, is a lack of that generosity which 
should surely belong to those whose brain-power exceeds the 
average. Various explanations of what, at first sight, looks like a 
puzzling phenomenon have been put forward from time to time. 
The excessive irritability of the artistic temperament is, of course, 
one of them; and it is not without diffidence, reluctance, and a 
due sense of the unpopularity of such a view, that the narrator of 
the present history ventures to suggest his own modest theory— 
which is, that artists are not, as a general rule, men of good birth. 
If you could take an average gentleman, and imbue him with a 
love of art in some shape or form, together with a capacity for 
excelling in it, you would doubtless effect a considerable moral 
improvement in him; but the average gentleman has neither 
that love nor that capacity, and it is by no manner of means 
possible to make a gentleman out of the average artist. Thus it 
is that the blessed principle of compensation steps in to debar 
any mortals from being too good for the wicked world that we 
inhabit. 

As for Leonard Fraser, his pedigree was respectable enough in 
the male line; but his immediate progenitors had married all 
sorts of people; added to which, he had been deprived of the kind 
of training and education which English gentlemen usually 
receive. He was not at all a bad fellow in his way, only it was 
beyond him to comprehend the instinctive delicacy which was a 
second nature even to so rough a specimen of humanity as John 
Chaine. After the scene which had taken place in the cloisters 
at St. Albyn’s between him and that irate individual, it may safely 
be asserted that he would not, if he had been a gentleman, have 
cared to resume his visits to the White House; but, being what 
he was, that was the very thing that—setting aside his own 
inclinations—he felt in duty bound to do. Mrs. Chaine had 
pointedly asked him to do so, and he was determined to render 
implicit obedience to any request that might be conveyed to him 
by that innocent and ill-used lady. The wishes of her ruffian of 
a husband he deemed himself entitled to regard as altogether 
beneath notice. So he carried his violin daily across the fields to 
his neighbour’s house as of yore, and Ida played his accompani-- 
ments for him; and he was not a little elated by the kindness 
and the compliments of Lady Elizabeth and Lady Hartlepool, and 
—for the worst that can be said about the poor young man may as 
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well be said at once—he did not greatly object when he heard, as 
he did from more quarters than one, that his intimacy with Mrs. 
John Chaine had been a good deal remarked upon. It was so 
blameless an intimacy that the remarks of the malevolent might 
very well be smiled at, and their insinuations treated for what 
they were worth. 

Ida, for her part, was sensible enough to dread malevolent 
insinuations, but too proud and too angry to abate anything of 
her former cordiality towards one whose visits, after all, were 
the brightest incidents in her life. John might put a stop 
to those visits if he chose; since he did not choose to do so, it 
was not for her to admit herself in the wrong by taking the 
initiative. The result of all this was that Mr. Fraser and his 
violin received a warmer welcome than might have been accorded 
to them but for John’s ill-advised behaviour, and that the 
obstinate resolution of the master of the house to remain away 
from home until close upon the dinner-hour was misinterpreted. 
He had managed, most unfortunately, to convince his wife that 
he was a coward as well as a bully. Why in the world he should 
have been afraid of Leonard Fraser it would be difficult to con- 
ceive; but women, whose wits are in some respects so much 
keener than ours, are apt to become curiously stupid from the 
moment that they fall under the sway of prejudice. And they are 
rather easily prejudiced. 

At all events, Ida Chaine was far more provoked by her 
husband’s attitude of silent protest than she would have been by 
any exercise of tyranny on his part. She felt, as he did, that the 
present state of their relations was intolerable; and it may have 
been with some vague hope of bringing about a crisis and clearing 
the air that she boldly invited Mr. Fraser to stay and dine one 
evening, after he had laid aside his fiddle. 

“We really must try to get that last passage a little better,” 
she said ; “and if we leave it until to-morrow we shall be sure to 
lose all the benefit of to-day’s practice.” 

Fraser was astonished, and had not the good taste to conceal his 
astonishment. 

“Of course I should be only too glad,” he replied; “ but what 
about your husband? Won’t he object to our practising after 
dinner ?” 

“T don’t think so; he generally falls asleep after dinner. 
Please don’t think of going home to dress, unless you would 
prefer it.” 

Fraser thanked her, but said he would rather dress. 

“ Besides,” he added, laughing, “I could not venture to absent 
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myself without giving notice of my intention to my servants, 
whose humble slave Iam. Even as it is, they will have begun to 
prepare my dinner, and they will not be pleased with me for 
having given them that unnecessary trouble.” 

He was guilty of no exaggeration in describing himself as the 
slave of his servants; an unprotected man who keeps a large 
establishment can hardly avoid being that, although he may, if 
he knows how to set about it, retain some outward semblance of 
authority. Leonard Fraser, being quite ignorant of how to set 
about it, was both ruled and trampled upon by his subordinates, 
who were not afraid of him, and who took a malicious pleasure in 
irritating him by small impertinences of look and speech which 
he could not very well notice. A more indulgent master they 
could not have wished for, and, indeed, he asked nothing better 
than to live at peace with them; but, unluckily, they despised 
him, and a subordinate who despises his employer must be a very 
unusual sort of human being if he can deny himself the luxury of 
manifesting his contempt. Poor Fraser often felt-that he merited 
contempt and had only his own weakness to thank for it ; yet he 
shrank, not unnaturally, from adopting the one course which 
would have had some prospect of success, and making a clean 
sweep of the household. It requires considerable courage and 
hardness of heart to dismiss, without good and sufficient cause, 
servitors who have grown grey in the discharge of their functions. 

However, he really thought that he would have to dismiss 
Barton, the gamekeeper. There was very good and sufficient 
cause for that step, and he felt sure that if he decided upon it, he 
would not be actuated by his.strong personal dislike for the man. 
That Barton was systematically robbing him he had been pretty 
well aware for some time past, and now the bailiff—who had 
quarrelled with the gamekeeper—had furnished him with such 
convincing proofs to that effect that it was scarcely possible to 
do otherwise than act upon them. Nevertheless, he dreaded the 
inevitable interview, knowing full well that Barton would 
be insolent ; and as he walked homewards from the White House, 
he was wondering whether, after all, the thing might not be 
done by letter or by deputy. 

No such chance of shirking his legitimate responsibilities was, 
however, granted to him; for hardly had he entered upon his 
own domain when he met the delinquent face to face, and was 
thus forced to recognise the necessity of saying what had to be 
said then and there. Barton flung his forefinger up to the 


brim of his hat, cast a sardonic side-glance at the fiddle, and 
remarked— 
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** Fine evenin’, sir.” 

“Yes; it is a fine evening,” answered Fraser. “I want to speak 
to you, Barton; I should have sent for you to-morrow morning 
if I had not met you now. I have been looking through your 
book, and I find that I have been charged several times over for 
what appear to be the same accounts. You can produce your 
receipts, I suppose ?” 

“TI ain’t got no receipts, sir,” answered the man sullenly. 
“Whatever bills has been sent-in to me has been passed on to 
you weekly, and ’tain’t no fault of. mine if you’ve mislaid ’em. 
There was a few trifles, I b’lieve, as I paid for out of my own 
pocket at the time and entered in the book as sundries.” 

“T am not talking about the sundries; I will come to them 
by-and-by. What I want to have accounted for are bills from 
the carpenter, the corn-merchant and others,which are put down in 
your book as having been paid, and for which I have no vouchers.” 

Barton probably regretted that he had presumed so far upon 
his master’s heedlessness as to specify details; but he answered 
stoutly: “Every bill as I’ve had you’ve had, sir; I can swear to 
that. Likely as not you tossed ’em into the waste-paper basket.” 

“No; I never throw away receipts. Then, as to the sundries 
of which you spoke just now, I must confess that Iido not see 
how you can possibly have spent what you profess to have spent 
upon them.” 

“Lord bless you, sir!” returned Barton, with sovereign disdain, 
“what do you know about the expense of rearing young birds 
and keeping coverts stocked like they should be?” 

“As I have often told you, I know nothing about such matters ; 
but I know that an honest man always takes care to account for 
every penny that he pretends to have laid out. Unless you can 
hand me over a satisfactory account of that kind, Barton, we 
must part, I am afraid.” 

The stalwart gamekeeper glared savagely at the “ miserable 
cockney” (as he mentally stigmatised his employer) in whose 
power it was to deprive him of a very comfortable berth. He had 
not been too proud to rob the miserable cockney; but he was a 
great deal too proud to submit to insulting accusations from such 
a quarter. 

“‘ Now, look ’ee here, sir,” said he: “man and boy, keeper and 
underkeeper, I’ve been employed on this estate, as I may say, ) 
pretty well all my life long, and the old squire——” 

“Yes, yes; I know all that,” interrupted Leonard in his fretful 
way; “you have mentioned it once or twice before. But you see, 
what we are concerned with is the present, not the past.” 
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“So we are, sir, worse luck! I never thought to see the day 
when I should stand here to be called dishonest by one of your 
name. Nor yet I didn’t ought for to stand it.” 

“You had better knock me down, then,” returned Leonard; 
“why don’t you? It wouldn’t be a very difficult thing to do. 
After that, you might prove your honesty by the simple process 
of producing your receipts, and I would not only forgive you 
but beg your pardon. As matters stand at present, I can only say 
that you appear to me to be a singularly impudent sort of thief.” 

For a moment Barton looked more than half inclined to profit 
by the first part of his master’s invitation; but he reflected that 
he could not possibly comply with the second: moreover, he was 
unable to refuse a grudging tribute of respect to one who, 
contrary to all expectation, had given evidence of possessing a 
certain amount of courage. He therefore changed his tone, as 
he replied : 

“T see how ’tis, sir; I know very well who to thank for this. 
And if I chose to speak I could tell you some things about that 
man Soames as’d may be surprise you. He didn’t never ought 
to have been made bailiff, sir, that’s the truth. Don’t know 
nothin’ about his own business, nor yet won’t let other folks mind 
theirs. Talk about dishonesty! why, that man has been makin’ 
his fortun’ out of you, sir, since you come here, in a way you 
wouldn’t believe.” 

“T don’t wish to hear anything against Soames from you,” 
returned Leonard coldly; “you will not improve your own case 
by blackening the character of your fellow-servants.” 

“ You might have said as much as that to Soames, sir. And if 
you come to blackenin’ people’s characters when their backs is 
turned—why, ’tisn’t only servants as has some queer stories told 
of ’em. That there Soames he’s said a deal worse about you and 
Mrs. Chaine nor ever I have, though I shouldn’t wonder if I'd 
seen a bit more nor what he has.” 

“ How dare you mention Mrs. Chaine’s name in that way, you 
insolent ruffian!” called out Fraser, whom this unforeseen attack 
enraged quite as much as it could possibly have been intended 
to do. 

“Oh, no offence, sir,” returned the man, with an unconcealed 
sneer. 

“There is offence—there is very great offence, and I will take 
care that it shall not be repeated. You may consider yourself 
. dismissed for theft and gross misconduct; to-morrow you shall 
receive a month’s wages, and I will allow you a week, but no 
. more, to move out of your cottage.” 
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Barton’s sensations were somewhat akin to those of a big dog 
who has been unexpectedly pinned by a little one. He was 80 
taken aback that, instead of demanding proofs of his dishonesty, 
as he ought to have done, he began to whimper. He assured his 
master that he had never intentionally misconducted himself, he 
represented how very hard it was upon the father of a family to 
be cast adrift at what you might call a moment’s notice, and he 
promised that he would do his very best to give satisfaction in 
the future. But he had to deal with a man who was both 
unaccustomed to bear rule and unable to take a philosophic 
view of human frailty. 

“T have had a great deal of patience with you, and you have 
chosen to exhaust my patience,” was Leonard Fraser’s reply ; 
“you will have to try your hand upon somebody else’s patience 
now. It will be no fault of mine if you find difficulty in 
obtaining a fresh situation ; I must, of course, tell the truth about 
you to any one who may apply to me for your character.” 

“That’s pretty much the same thing as telling me I may go 
to the workhouse, sir,” observed Barton sullenly. 

“Tam sorry if it isso; but really I can’t help it. I have no 
alternative but to speak of you as I have found you.” 

The man turned pale. His eyes gleamed and he thrust for- 
ward his lower jaw as he answered, “ Thank you, sir; I won’t 
forget what I owe to you and that feller Soames.” 

He marched off without further parley, while Leonard Fraser 
resumed his walk, feeling quite two inches taller. Wise men 
never render a fellow-creature desperate; but honest men often 
do so, and Fraser, who was honestly persuaded that the game- 
keeper was a rascal, flattered himself that he had for once 
displayed a proper degree of firmness and severity. It did not 
occur to him that, after what had passed, Barton might be an 
awkward sort of customer to meet in a lonely place during the 
night; nor, to do him justice, would he have acted otherwise if 
such an idea had entered into his head. 


Cuaprer XY. 
FATALITY. 


Wurtz Leonard Fraser was disposing of his rebellious game- 
keeper in the manner described above, another encounter was 
taking place not far off, which had less decisive results. John 
Chaine stepped forward to meet his brother, strong in the con- 
sciousness that he possessed almost incontrovertible proofs of the 
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latter’s treachery, yet weak inasmuch as he had a sneaking hope 
that his proofs might be controverted. He had always loved and 
admired this brother of his; he was not anxious that his faith 
should be destroyed, notwithstanding the wrath that had been 
smouldering within him all day long, and it was in somewhat 
deprecating accents that he began : 

“T have had two very unpleasant letters about you, Wilfrid, 
from a woman who calls herself Jessie Viccars, and states that 
she is a daughter of old Mould, the market-gardener at St. 
Albyn’s. I shall be very glad if you can tell me that what she 
says is untrue; but upon the face of it, it looks asif she had made 
out a clear case against you.” 

Wilfrid’s presence of mind never deserted him. He only smiled 
and remarked: “I wonder at her having written to you; I should 
have thought she would have preferred attacking the governor.” 

“Tt would have been a good deal more awkward for you if she 
had done that.” 

“Tt would indeed; and that is why I should have expected her 
to do it. What could she hope to gain by letting you into the 
secret of my peccadilloes? It is so obvious that I have only to 
request you, more or less politely, to mind your own business.” 

“Well, that is just what I propose to do,” rejoined John, 
slightly nettled. “I don’t set up to be a saint, and I am sure I 
have no wish to stir up mud unnecessarily ; but such a thing as 
this can’t be called an ordinary peccadillo.” 

“Such a thing as what?” 

“The woman says you have promised to marry her. You may 
or may not be bound to do so—I can’t tell, and it doesn’t 
particularly concern me. But what does concern me rather 
particularly is her assertion that you are scheming to set my 
father against me and get yourself nominated as his heir. I should 
like you to be as good as to disprove that assertion, if you ean.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Wilfrid, laughing. “She must have thought 
that there would be some difficulty in getting the governor to 
believe her preposterous yarn, but that you would probably be 
more gullible. Now really, John, you ought to know that, so far 
from having tried to get you into trouble with our esteemed 
parent, I have been fighting your battles for you with him 
ever since I came down here. If I had wanted him to quarrel 
with you and disinherit you, I couldn’t have done better than 
leave you alone ; for anything equal to your ingenuity in rubbing 
him the wrong way I never beheld. As a matter of fact, I have 
gone very near to making him quarrel with me by taking your 
part. Candidly—don’t you know that it is so?” 
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“T am not quite sure of it,” answered John. “ When you say 
that the woman’s yarn is preposterous, do you mean that you 
never gave her a promise of marriage?” 

“My good John, do I look like the sort of man to make such 
an insane promise ? ” 

He proceeded to demonstrate how and why such a promise 
would be insane, and he did not scruple, in the course of: his 
remarks, to impute to poor Mrs. Viccars a character and a history 
which, if accurate, would certainly have been held sufficient by 
most men to absolve him from any obligation to make her his 
wife. But the grave severity of John’s countenance did not 
relax. 

* All that would sound plausible enough,” he answered, “ if I 
had not in my pocket a letter, written to her by you just before 
you left London, which seems to establish the truth of her 
charges.” | 

For the first time Wilfrid changed colour. He recollected 
writing that letter, though he did not recollect precisely what he 
had said in it, and he cursed his folly for having departed in 
this solitary instance from his usual rule of never compromising 
himself in black and white. 

“A letter?” he repeated. ‘“ Yes; I believe I did write to her. 
The fact of the matter was that she had been bullying me to that 
extent that I was ready to say almost anything to get rid of her. 
Just let me see it, will you?” 

“Well, no,” answered John; “I don’t feel inclined to give it 
up. For one thing, it isn’t my property, and, for another thing, 
I’m afraid I should be an ass if I were to give you the chance of 
destroying documentary evidence.” 

“ Oh,” said Wilfrid, with a forced smile, “this is a declaration 
of war, then—eh?” 

“Tf you choose to call it so,” assented his brother. “I’m sure 
I don’t want to get you into a mess if I can help it; but I have 
a right to defend myself, and I tell you plainly that I shall show 
that letter to my father.” 

Wilfrid had that gift which so few of us possess of fastening at 
once upon the essential point in an emergency. Now, the one 
essential thing as regarded the present crisis was that he should 
get hold of the letter which he had so imprudently written, and 
in a very few seconds he had decided upon his course of action. 

“My dear fellow,” said he, “ you have been made the victim of 
a complete misrepresentation. There is more in all this than I 
can explain to you without going into the whole history of my 
connection with Jessie Viccars, I dare say it is better that you 
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should hear the whole history, only it will take rather a long 
time to tell. Will you give me some dinner if I walk home with 
you now? Then we could have a quiet evening together, and I 
could make a clean breast of it, and, I hope, convince you that, 
whatever I may be, I am no enemy of yours.” 

John made the only reply that it was possible to make, and 
Wilfrid rejoined, “All right, then. Ill just run back to the 
house and be with you again in half a second, if you don’t mind 
waiting.” 

Presently he was in his bedroom and had thrust into his pocket 
a narcotic of which he sometimes made use when troubled by 
sleeplessness. His plot was one of which the execution seemed 
likely to present little difficulty. Poor John, who had a weak 
head, and who, in his younger days, had been given to indulging 
in deeper potations than were good for him, could be drugged and 
robbed without any great ingenuity or any great risk. On the 
following morning, when he would be ashamed of having been 
intoxicated, and indignant at having been despoiled, it would be 
the simplest thing in the world to say to him, with reproachful 
surprise, “ My dear fellow, you surely can’t have forgotten hand- 
ing that paper over to me and begging me to destroy it. Of 
course I obeyed your instructions.” After that, the question would 
become merely one of his word against John’s and Jessie’s, and he 
thought he might very well venture to face such odds. 

It was, however obviously necessary that he should not let John 
out of his sight, because it was very necessary that the letter 
should remain in John’s pocket. His first remark, therefore, 
after he had once more joined his brother was : 

“T couldn't keep you waiting while I dressed ; so I must throw 
myself upon Ida’s indulgence to excuse me. Keep me in counten- 
ance, like a good fellow, and don’t you dress either. I dare say 
you'll let me wash my hands in your dressing-room before 
dinner.” 

All his preliminary measures were crowned with success. 
During the walk across the park he was talkative and affectionate, 
declining to enter upon disagreeable subjects until he should have 
had something to eat, and John, though reserved and somewhat 
grim in his manner, showed signs of thawing a little under the 
influence of the other’s geniality. On reaching the White House 
the two men went straight upstairs together; so that the elder 
would have had no opportunity, even if he had wished for one, of 
secreting his precious document unobserved. So far so good; but 
it was extremely provoking to both of them, when they entered 
the drawing-room, to find Mr. Leonard Fraser seated there and to 
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learn from Ida that this most unwelcome guest proposed to honour 
them with his company at dinner. 

John, who had scarcely as good reasons for being annoyed as 
Wilfrid had, behaved much the worse of the two; for his only 
reply to his wife’s intimation was a grunt and a savage scowl, 
whereas his more urbane brother hastened to say : 

“That is delightful; but I am afraid we shall lose the pleasure 
of listening to your playing and Mr. Fraser’s after dinner, because 
John and I are going to hold a palaver about some dry matters of 
business.” 

“The deprivation won’t be a very serious one to either of you,” 
answered Ida tranquilly. ‘Certainly not to John, who hates 
music and loves matters of business. Mr. Fraser and I had some 
qualms of conscience about practising while he was in the house ; 
but now we shall have the relief of knowing that he is enjoying 
himself in spite of us.” 

This sounded like an injudicious speech; but in truth it was 
meant to be injudicious. Ida was determined that things should 
come to a climax between her and her husband, and she was not 
at all sorry to see by his menacing aspect that he was quite 
disposed to oblige her. Wilfrid’s presence was rather a comfort 
to her than otherwise, because she thought that Wilfrid would 
probably do his best to avert an unpleasant scene until Mr. Fraser 
should have departed. Later in the evening she would be ready 
and willing to take her part in any scene that it might please 
John to make. 

Meanwhile, an hour and a half had to be got through somehow ; 
and the process, as may well be imagined, was not precisely 
a comfortable one for any of the four persons engaged in it. 
John ate little, and scarcely spoke at all; Fraser, conscious that 
there was thunder in the air, was ill at ease, and showed his 
uneasiness by talking a great deal, and saying some foolish 
things ; Ida, never very skilful at making conversation, maintained 
an attitude of statuesque expectancy; while Wilfrid, taking in 
the whole situation, was troubled by a foreboding which was 
destined to be confirmed. For, indeed, Ida had no sooner left the 
room than John, rousing himself from the state of lethargy into 
which he had apparently fallen, remarked— 

“You will neither of you care to sit very long over your wine, 
I dare say. Wilfrid and I can have our talk in the drawing-room, 
while the—er—musical performance is going on. I should like 
to get to bed as early as possible, because I must go up to London 
by the first train to-morrow morning.” 

. This speech was objectionable to Wilfrid in more ways than 
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one. Not only did he guess that John’s proposed visit to London 
had been decided upon with the object of interviewing Jessie 
Viccars, but he perceived that his apprehensions had been too 
well grounded, and that this ungenerous husband had no idea of 
permitting his wife and the violinist to amuse themselves together 
in private. Upon men of ability, however, difficulties always act, 
or ought to act, as stimulants; so that Wilfrid, although dis- 
couraged, did not despair. For the present, what he had to do 
was to detain the two men in the dining-room as long as he could, 
and to induce John to drink plenty of wine; both of which ends 
he attained with an adroitness worthy of better employment. 
The second was not very hard to achieve (for he himself could 
swallow a vast amount of liquor without inconvenience, and he 
took care that his brother’s glass should be filled and emptied as 
often as his own), but the first demanded some ingenuity. His 
best plan, he thought, would be to provoke something like an 
altercation between John and Fraser; so he set to work to 
accomplish this, while ostensibly endeavouring to bring them 
upon more friendly terms, and he succeeded so well that at the 
end of a quarter of an hour they were snapping and snarling at 
each other like a couple of angry dogs. 

Fraser was not disposed to submit to many jeers or sneers from 
his host. He had a vague impression that by standing up to 
that violent and unreasonable personage he was constituting 
himself the champion of a cruelly-treated woman ; so that he did 
not hesitate to return the thrusts aimed at him with interest. 
It is, of course, quite unpardonable on the part of any host to 
insult his guest ; but the unlucky thing is that he can do so with 
comparative impunity, because, if the worst comes to the worst, 
the insulted guest can only manifest his displeasure by with- 
drawing. It soon became evident to Leonard Fraser that this 
was what he would have to do. Contempt for fiddles and fiddlers 
in general might be borne with—for it is no disgrace to any man 
to be condemned in company with Paganini and Joachim—but 
when he had been as good as told in so many words that he 
individually was a nuisance, the time seemed to have come to say 
good-night. He rose from his chair, with a heightened colour, 
remarking— 

“ After that, I think I had better not trespass any longer upon 
your hospitality, Mr, Chaine.” 

Thereupon John also jumped up and moved towards the door, 
thus giving an opportunity to his brother, of which the latter 
took prompt and deft advantage. His glass had been refilled 
when he was taken by the shoulders and forced back into his seat. 
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“Rubbish!” said the employer of this gentle violence. 
“Finish your wine, and don’t play the fool, you old duffer! 
Mr. Fraser, you really mustn’t take my poor John too literally. 
He didn’t mean to be rude to you; but the truth is that he has 
been ruffled to-day, and when John is ruffled he lets fly right and 
left, without particularly caring in whose face his heels may 
chance to be flourished. It’s only his little way. Now, for 
goodness’ sake let us dispose of the rest of this excellent port in 
peace! We're much too old and wise to quarrel like schoolboys.” 

“T’m sure I don’t know what all the row is about; J don’t 
want to pick a quarrel with any man,” growled John, swallowing 
down the draught that had been poured out for him. 

He spoke a little thickly; for, indeed, he had already had the 
lion’s share of the port which Wilfrid was so good as to praise. 

But Fraser did not choose to be conciliated. 

“T also have no wish to quarrel,” said he, coldly; “but, all 
things considered, I should prefer to leave you to your business 
consultation now. If you want to discuss matters of business,” 
he added, with a disdainful glance at his entertainer, “you 
probably have not much time to lose.” 

Wilfrid smiled and made a deprecating gesture. He was now 
perfectly willing that Fraser should take himself off, and whether 
the man went away in a good or a bad humour was no concern of 
his. But it was a little disquieting to hear John say, with a 
cunning chuckle— 

‘Very well, Mr. Fraser; since you insist upon going, we won’t 
detain you against your will. I'll see you as far as the high road, 
though. Fine night for a walk, you know.” 

“Tn about half an hour,” mused Wilfrid, “you will have fallen 
into a state of profound coma, my good fellow. Well, I dare say, 
if we hurry, I can get you there and back again before you begin 
to feel drowsy; but it’s running things rather fine. Anyhow, 
there wouldn’t be the slightest use in attempting to argue with 
you in your present condition.” 

Penetrated with this conviction, and confident in his own ability 
to bring his plot to a satisfactory issue, the conspirator cheerfully 
offered to join in the proposed nocturnal ramble, and presently 
the three men set out beneath the stars, little suspecting what 
events were to take place before the sun should shine down again 
upon the woods and fields which were now shrouded in darkness. 
Fraser, for his part, was quite in the mood to bring about one 
startling event by hitting John Chaine in the face. He under- 
stood very well that he was being seen off the premises, and he 
was furious at the indignity which was thus being put upon Mrs. 
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Chaine as well as upon himself. If he had at one time been 
foolish enough to feel a trifle vain of the conquest attributed to 
him, his emotion was of a worthier kind now, and he longed, just 
for once, to show his brutal and triumphant enemy that, fiddler 
or no fiddler, he at least knew how to strike out from the shoulder 
when provoked beyond all bearing. 

How it came to pass that this most improbable ambition on the 
part of a feeble and narrow-chested idler was gratified, Wilfrid 
never knew. Wilfrid, in point of fact, was not paying much 
attention to his companions, who appeared bent upon ignoring 
one another ; his chief anxiety was to get quit of one of them as 
soon as might be, and to hurry the other back to the White 
House. But when they had crossed the boundary of the Chaine 
estate, and could distinguish the white streak of the dusty high- 
way before them, it must be assumed that John made some 
valedictory remark which exhausted the patience of the parting 
guest; for Fraser stamped upon the ground with a somewhat 
feminine exhibition of rage, and ejaculating, “ You ill-conditioned 
brute!” aimed a blow at the speaker which, to tell the truth, 
was hardly of a nature to harm a fly. Such as it was, however, 
it served to infuriate John, who ground his teeth, shortened the 
heavy walking-stick which he was carrying in his hand, and, with 
one sweep of his arm, laid his assailant prostrate. 

“Good God!” exclaimed Wilfrid, seizing his brother by the 
arm and drawing him back. “ What are you going todo? You 
can’t hit a man when he is down. For heaven’s sake, come away 
before you have committed a murder!” 

Wilfrid’s alarm was quite genuine. He knew, from having 
more than once witnessed them, that his brother was liable to 
frenzies of anger, scarcely distinguishable from madness ; and he 
feared that the opiate which he had administered was acting, as 
opiates sometimes will, rather as a stimulant than as a sedative. 
Having no desire to be mixed up in an affray which might have 
serious consequences, he determined to remove John without 
further delay—a task which he contrived to accomplish with 
comparatively little difficulty. Fraser, who had been half 
stunned, and who had not yet got on to his legs again, offered no 
opposition to the unceremonious retreat of the two brothers; nor 
did John seem anxious to linger upon the scene of his victory. 

“It’s his own fault ; what the devil did the beggar want to hit 
me for?” he growled half apologetically while he was being led 
away. 

“Well, he hasn’t hurt you much, at all events,” remarked 
Wilfrid, laughing. 
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“Hurt me !—no; but he precious nearly made me hurt him. 
He can’t very well come back to my house after this; that’s one 
comfort.” 

“ The question is,” thought Wilfrid to himself, “ whether you 
will be able to get back to your house or not.” 

John was beginning to lurch and stumble in his walk; his head 
had fallen forwards and his speech became rambling and indistinct. 
He was, however, eventually conducted in safety to his own 
dining-room, where he at once let himself drop into a chair and 
fell sound asleep. To pick his pocket of Jessie’s letter was the 
work of a moment; after which Wilfrid left him and betook him- 
self to the drawing-room in order to give necessary explanations 
to his sister-in-law. 

He found her somewhat agitated and apprehensive. 

“What is the matter?” she asked quickly. ‘‘ Has Mr. Fraser 
gone away? I thought I heard the hall-door shut about half an 
hour ago.” ~ 

“Oh, there’s nothing much the matter,’ answered Wilfrid, 
assuming an air of compassionate embarrassment: “ only I fancy 
John must have been rather over-tired to-day, and—and it’s never 
a very prudent thing to put port on the top of champagne. He'll 
be all right to-morrow ; but—well, perhaps the best plan would be 
for you to go to bed now and leave him to recover himself. Mr. 
Fraser begged me to make his apologies to you.” 

Ida made a slight gesture of disgust. 

“Mr. Fraser was not driven out of the house, I hope?” she 
said. 

“Not exactly,” answered Wilfrid hesitatingly. “There was 
a little bit of a row; but the less said about it the better. 
Poor John was hardiy responsible for his actions when it 
happened.” 

He declined to be more explicit, and, after he had wished Ida 
good-night, prepared to start homewards, very well satisfied with 
the results of hisevening’s work. All danger, to be sure, was not 
yet over; but the chief danger had been removed, and it was 
pretty certain that old Mr. Chaine would think none the better of 
his eldest son for having entertained a neighbour at dinner and 
sent him home with a broken head. That Mr. Chaine would hear, 
sooner or later, of this flagrant breach of the laws of hospitality 
might be regarded as inevitable. 
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Cuapter XVI, 
WILFRID’S PLAN. 


As Wilfrid was leaving his brother’s house, he was intercepted by 
the butler, who looked very grave and scandalised, and who said: 
“T beg your pardon, sir, but perhaps you would be so kind as 
to help me in getting the master to bed. He isn’t in no state to 
walk upstairs alone, sir, as I dare say you know, and I’m sure you 
wouldn’t wish the other servants to see him as he is now.” 

The man had begun his career as a footman at Chaine Court, 
and Wilfrid was upon friendly terms with him, as indeed he 
always took care to be with servants. 

“ You go to bed and hold your tongue, Clark,” said he; “ we 
mustn’t have Mrs. Chaine disturbed. Mr. John will wake up 
towards morning, and he'll have the sense to remember what has 
happened to him and to stay where he is. He was to go up to 
London by the early train, he told me.” 

“Yes, sir, I believe the dog-cart is ordered; but, dear me, sir, 
I’m very sorry to see this coming on again! "Tis many years now 
since I’ve known Mr. John the worse for liquor. How did he 
come for to do it, sir?” 

“ Really, Clark, I can’t tell you, and if I were you, I wouldn’t 
ask him, I suppose you know that a butler’s first duty is to keep 
his eyes open and his mouth shut.” 

Clark signified his conviction that that axiom was, upon the 
whole, a wise one, and Wilfrid walked away in good spirts. How 
long John’s brain would continue to be affected by the drug he 
could not tell; but he had no wish to rouse him just now and 
perhaps to be called upon to account for the missing letter. 
Moreover, it was just as well that Clark should, if necessary, be 
available as a witness to his master’s insobriety. Everything that 
had occurred that evening was of a nature to throw discredit upon 
the actions and statements of that luckless man. 

Some men, it cannot be denied, are born unlucky; but Wilfrid 
was glad to think that he was not one of them, and as for that 
affair with Jessie Viccars, in which he certainly had not been 
fortunate, he quite hoped to get out of it by means of point-blank 
denials, if she should be bold enough and inconsiderate enough 
to denounce him to his father. “But the chances are that she 
won't,” he reflected. “She has had the extreme folly to part 
with the only bit of evidence that couldn’t have been disputed, 
and that will discourage her, and, I trust, lead her to marry 
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somebody in her own station of life. Somebody is sure to ask 
her ; for she is really a very handsome woman.” 

He walked leisurely along the path which he had traversed in 
company with his brother and Fraser a short time before, 
and when he reached the spot where the encounter between the 
two men had taken place, he laughed, with an amused recollection 
of the scene. ‘ What an old tiger John is when his blood is up!” 
he muttered. ‘ Upon my conscience, I believe he would have torn 
that wretched little fiddler limb from limb if I hadn’t interposed. 
The fiddler ought to be very much obliged to me, if he is a decent 
fellow, but it is much more likely that he will hate me for having 
beheld his overthrow. Well, I must admit that I am under some 
obligation to him; so I won’t tell upon him unless I am obliged.” 

The most direct way to Chaine Court from the place where he 
was standing was through a wood, into which he now turned. 
There being no moon, it was very dark beneath those spreading 
trees, and once or twice he was provoked to the use of language 
punishable by law, owing to the reots and undergrowth that 
impeded his passage, but presently he stumbled over something 
soft, which was certainly not a root, and which for a moment gave 
an unpleasant shock to his nerves. The shock, however, was but 
momentary; for his was not a nervous temperament, and it was 
with comparative unconcern that he bent down in order to discover 
whether the man over whose body he had so nearly fallen was 
dead or only drunk. The question was not one in which he felt 
much personal interest ; yet the result of his investigations was 
of a nature to startle him considerably. 

“ By George,” he exclaimed, “it’s the fiddler! Is it possible 
that John can have fractured his skull? I don’t think so; he 
was scrambling up when we left him, and he must have walked 
a couple of hundred yards or more to get as far as this, All the 
same, I do believe the man is a corpse. What a devilish awkward 
thing !” 

It did not take him long to convince himself that the hapless 
Fraser was indeed no more. His hands were cold and stiffening, 
no movement of the heart was perceptible, nor did the faintest 
suspicion of breath escape from between his parted lips. “Dead 
as Queen Anne!” muttered Wilfrid. ‘“ Well, this is a pretty 
piece of business! I suppose the beggar wasn’t sound, and the 
emotion or the fright or something has simply killed him. 
Precious uncomfortable for John !” 

He did not at first doubt but that John was the direct or 
indirect author of this catastrophe; but, after musing awhile, 
he struck a light and proceeded to make a closer examination of 
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the body, whence he gathered that poor Fraser must have had 
some other enemy in the neighbourhood. There were black 
marks upon the throat which made it evident that death had been 
caused by strangulation, and as the dead man’s watch and money 
had been left in his waistcoat pocket, the obvious inference was 
that he had had the bad luck to injure or offend some physically 
powerful person. 

It was not immediately that Wilfridrealised the irrelevancy 
of speculating upon who that person might be; it was not 
immediately that he perceived what an excellent chance of bettering 
his own position fortune had placed in his way. But when he 
did recognise his opportunity, no overstrained scruples deterred 
him from rejoicing in it and resolving to profit by it. Neverthe- 
less, he had a movement of genuine compassion for his unlucky 
elder brother. 

“My poor John!” he ejaculated, “the stars in their courses 
are fighting against you. You will have to make a bolt for it, 
John—that is, you will have to be persuaded that your only 
rational course is to bolt—and whether you are brought back in 
custody or whether you effect your escape, you will never be 
forgiven by the governor. I am really sorry for you; but all 
this is principally your own fault. Why must you needs meddle 
with me? You force me to defend myself; and stupid as you 
are, you can’t imagine that I can afford to let a good chance 
slip.” 

He stooped over Fraser’s body once more, re-fastened the shirt- 
front which he had torn open to place his hand upon the motion- 
less heart, and started off at a run for the White House. He 
could not tell for certain, but it might very likely be that he 
had no time to lose. 

The men who achieve brilliant diplomatic and _ political 
triumphs are those who have their wits about them at the right 
moment. With all the respect which is due to success, one may 
perhaps be permitted to doubt whether this class of human beings 
includes the noblest or the most chivalrous specimens of our 
race; still, presence of mind is, after all, an admirable quality, 
and at least so far as this country is concerned, the successful 
ones are adequately punished for any misdeeds that they may 
have committed, because they are sure, sooner or later, to incur 
the execration of posterity for disfiguring the streets of London 
with their grimy effigies. 

There are reasons which render it improbable that a statue 
of Wilfrid Chaine will ever be added to that melancholy collec- 
tion; but there is no reason at all to question his possession of 
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the requisite ability, and, whatever may be thought of his 
morality, no one will deny that it was sharp of him to have 
formed in so brief a space of time a plan which, under such 
disturbing circumstances, would hardly have suggested itself to 
the generality of us. He had, it is true, that trifling allowance 
of luck which is indispensable even to the most renowned generals, 
admirals, and prime ministers; for when he reached the White 
House and stepped stealthily through the open window of the 
dining room, he found his brother sitting just as he had left 
him, with his arms stretched out upon the table and his head 
buried in his hands. The difficulty of his task would have been 
enormously increased if John had recovered his senses and had 
gone upstairs; but nothing so untoward had occurred, and in 
fact he was obliged to have recourse to the water-jug before he 
could rouse the sleeper. 

John started up, with bewildered eyes, to find his younger 
brother standing over him and adjuring him to collect himself. 
“What is it?” he gasped, as he wiped his dripping face with a 
napkin—“ what’s the matter? Have I had a fit?” 

“Get up and walk about,” answered his brother. ‘ Now, can 
you understand what I say? For God’s sake, try to remember 
where you are and what you have done. The matter is that you 
have got drunk and that you have killed a man. Can you take 
that in?” 

John staggered, raised his hand to his forehead, and then stood, 
blinking frowningly at his interlocutor. ‘That’s a lie,” said he; 
“you're trying some game on with me. I’m not so drunk as you 
think, my fine fellow, and you won’t scare me in that way. I 
remember very well that you were to give me an explanation to- 
night which you haven’t given yet. What about that woman 
Wickens—Richards?—I don’t recollect her name; but I’ve got 
it all right, and her address too.” 

Wilfrid sighed patiently. “The woman’s name is Viccars, if 
that signifies,” he replied; “ but we have something more impor- 
tant than all the Jessie Viccarses in the world to talk about now. 
Tell me: do you recollect the fact that Fraser dined here and 
that you walked part of the way home with him afterwards ?” 

“Yes,” said John, after a short pause; “of course Ido. He 
was insolent, and he tried to fight me. So then I knocked him 
down. What of that?” 

“Only that when you knocked him down you knocked the life 
out of him. I don’t want to be brutal with you, John; you can’t 
feel this horrible mischance more painfully than Ido; but it is 
absolutely necessary that I should bring you to your senses some- 
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how or other. The man is dead—I stumbled over his body just now 
as I was walking home—and the question that we have to consider 
is, what is to be done next? We have still a few hours, but only 
a few, before us. Drink a glass of water, and don’t sit down again 
until you are sure that you know what you are about.” 

John did as he was advised, and walked silently up and down 
the room two or three times. “I am as sober as ever I was in 
my life,” he said at length. “Now, Wilfrid, upon your sacred 
word of honour as a gentleman, is this story true? Perhaps I 
ought not to ask the question; but you have given me some 
excuse for distrusting you.” 

“Upon my sacred word of honour as a gentleman,” answered 
Wilfrid, “‘ Fraser is dead. I did not at the time suppose that you 
had killed him or even that you had hurt him very much; nor of 
course did you; but the fact is beyond all doubt or dispute. As 
soon as I had satisfied myself of it, I ran back here to consult you 
and, if possible, to save you. It is a serious business, John.” 

John’s pale cheeks testified to his full realisation of that; but 
he had not seen the dead body, and he naturally clung to an 
incredulity which was justified by his memory of what had taken 
place. 

“T don’t see how anybody could have been killed by a knock on 
the head like that,” he remarked slowly. 

“ Neither do I, my dear fellow,” returned Wilfrid, with a touch 
of impatience ; “ but it isn’t worth while to discuss probabilities or 
improbabilities when we know what has actually occurred. Morally, 
you may be as innocent as an unborn babe; but the truth is that 
you are in imminent danger of being sentenced to death and 
hung.” 

J ie started as if he had been shot. 

“Gracious Heavens!” he exclaimed, “do you mean to say 
that they will accuse me of murder? Well, let them, if they 
like. I can call you as a witness to prove that all I did was to 
hit a fellow who had begun by hitting me. I’m sure, if he 
is really dead, I regret it as much as anybody can; but it’s 
absurd to pretend that I killed him.” 

“What could I say if I were called as a witness?” asked 
Wilfrid, shaking his head sorrowfully. “I should be obliged to 
admit that I had seen you strike a blow which has had fatal 
results; it is unfortunately notorious by this time that you were 
upon bad terms with Fraser, and I suppose, if I were pressed, I 
should have to confess that you drank rather more wine than was 
prudent after dinner.” 

“Perhaps I did,” agreed John, after a pause. “Yes; I must 
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have taken too much, though I wasn’t aware of it at the time, 
and it doesn’t seem to have prevented my walking straight. 
Well, you might say that I was not quite sober; I dare say that 
is the truth.” 

“Only the law doesn’t accept intoxication as an extenuating 
circumstance, I believe. I thought it all over on my way back 
here, and my conviction is that the only thing you can do is to cut 
and run. Luckily, you will be able to secure a good long start.” 

“T won't do that,” said John decisively; “come what may, 
I shall stay where I am and face it out. Running away would be 
the same thing as admitting my guilt.” 

“No doubt it would; but how can your guilt possibly be 
denied? It is all very well to assert that you never intended 
to kill the man, and a jury might believe you—though I’m afraid 
it is just as likely that they wouldn’t—but at the best I don’t see 
how we could look for anything more lenient than a verdict of 
culpable homicide or manslaughter, which, as you know, would imply 
penal servitude for a term of years. That means practical ruin.” 

“So would running away. Even if I were fortunate enough to 
escape being arrested, I could never return home. The utmost 
that I could hope for would be to make a fresh start in some far- 
away part of the world under a feigned name, and I’m too old to 
care about that. No; I shall inform the police myself to-morrow 
morning and abide by the consequences. Meanwhile, I don’t 
think we ought to leave that poor fellow lying dead in the road. 
I'll wake up the servants, and we'll have him carried to 
Hatton Park.” 

Wilfrid laid his hand upon his brother’s arm. “For Heaven's 
sake, John,” he exclaimed, “don’t throw away your liberty so 
insanely! I can understand how you feel about it—perhaps I 
should feel as you do if I were in your place—but it isn’t only 
yourself whom you have to consider. My father would never 
survive the disgrace of having a son in a convict prison; and 
then there is ycur wife. Very likely you may think that she 
hasn’t treated you over and above well; still she is your wife, and 
you wouldn’t wish her to suffer more than is inevitable. Nothing, 
I am afraid, can save you from being found guilty of having 
eaused Fraser’s death; but you may rely upon me to make the 
most of the provocation that you received, and probably some 
sympathy will be felt for you. It’s illogical, if you like, but it’s 
nevertheless true, that a man who has fled from justice is less 
despised than a convicted felon. And then think of what penal 


servitude is! Toa gentleman it must be a thousand times worse 
than death.” 
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John shuddered. He was not wanting in courage ; but he was 
somewhat deficient in nerve and decision, added to which he had 
a despairing conviction that not only the Fates, but all those whose 
affection he valued, were against him. Why, after all, should he 
not make a dash for liberty, since that was the only boon that the 
world had left to offer him? What would he or anybody else gain 
by his being kept in slavery for long years? Was there the least 
ground for hope that Ida would look forward to his release from 
prison? Was it not a great deal more probable that she would 
dread the approach of that distant date ? 

“T suppose you are right; I had better disappear, if I can,” he 
said at last, by way of answer to these melancholy queries. “I 
don’t see how the thing is to be done, though.” 

Wilfrid showed him in a few concise sentences with what 
comparative ease it might be done. Forty-eight hours at least 
must elapse before an inquest could be held, a verdict returned, 
and a warrant issued for the apprehension of the culprit. “And 
by that time you ought to be virtually untraceable. You have 
already announced that you intend to go up to London by the 
first train in the morning. You will do so, of course, and soon 
after your arrival you will send a telegram to your wife to say 
that you are likely to be detained by matters of business for a day 
or two. You will then draw out all the money that you have 
lying at the bank, you will shave off your beard, dye your hair 
black, and take lodgings in some part of the town where you are 
not known—say in Bloomsbury. At the end of a week it will be 
pretty safe for you to sail for Australia as John Smith or Henry 
Jones. The prospect isn’t alluring, I know; but it’s the better of 
two unpleasant alternatives.” 

It certainly sounded so. John assented, with a deep sigh, and 
after thanking his brother, intrusted him with a few hurried 
instructions, begging him to see that suitable provision should be 
made for Ida, and that his horse should not be sold. He did not 
mention his parents, nor was any allusion made to Jessie Viccars 
in the course of the brief conference which ensued. 

“To all intents and purposes I shall be a dead man henceforth,” 
the poor fellow said; “and I don’t suppose anybody will wear 
mourning for me. Well, good-bye, Wilfrid; you had better get 
home as quickly as you can, or you may be suspected of having 
had a hand in this affair. As for me, I sha’n’t go to bed. I 
couldn’t trust myself to take leave of Ida, and since you have told 
her that I have made a beast of myself, she won’t wish to see me 
before I start.” 


Wilfrid applauded this decision, and lost no time in taking the 
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proffered advice. Possibly he may have found it a little 
disagreeable to linger in the company of his victim ; anyhow, he 
foresaw that there might be some difficulty in accounting for the 
manner in which he had spent his time between his ostensible 
departure from the White House and his return to Chaine Court. 
So he squeezed John’s hand, said a few words of sympathy and 
encouragement, and left, as he had entered, through the open 
window. It was not yet a matter of absolute certainty that his 
plot would succeed ; but he was able, after mentally reviewing the 
events of the evening, to congratulate himself upon the fact that, 
whatever might come of them, he could not be personally com- 
promised in any way. 




















Che Dard of Olney. 


Wiu1am Cowper is one of the strangest and most pathetic figures 
in the literary history of England. He had much in common 
with another famous writer, and it would be easy to draw a 
parallel between William Cowper and Charles Lamb. In nothing 
is the resemblance closer than in the circumstance that both 
began by writing poetry and produced much sweet verse, while 
the prose of each is far more noteworthy than his poetry, and is 
among the best in the language. If neither had written a line or 
a sentence, the personal story of each would have ensured his name 
being remembered. Though the career of both was chequered and 
painful, yet it has a fascination for every reader, and, of the two, 
Cowper’s is the sadder and the more curious. 

While an English essayist naturally perceives a similarity 
between the lives and habits of thought of Cowper and Lamb, a 
French essayist, whose pre-eminence as a critic is indisputable, has 
pointed out that there is a point of contact between Cowper and 
Rousseau. No writer in any language has dealt more tenderly 
and genially with Cowper than Sainte-Beuve; none has better 
appreciated the delicate aroma of his verse and the gracefulness of 
his prose, or given a truer picture of Cowper as an author and a 
man. And among the many suggestive remarks which Sainte- 
Beuve made, there is none which is more striking when 
considered, though far-fetched in appearance, than that which 
runs: “Cowper believed himself to be condemned to irrevocable 
reprobation, just as Rousseau regarded himself as the victim of a 
universal conspiracy.” Indeed, it is with great writers like 
Rousseau, in whom there was a strain of madness, that a re- 
semblance to Cowper must be sought and an explanation of his 
peculiarities can be found. 

It is but necessary, however, to note the points of resemblance 
between Cowper and Rousseau to be struck with the differences. 
There was not a grain of humour in the composition of the 
Genevese, while Cowper and Lamb were humorists to the core. 
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Few things more comical have been penned than ‘ The History 
of John Gilpin.’ Lamb himself never produced anything more 
diverting, and he would have gloried in writing such a ballad. 
Cowper wrote it, and repented having done so. In August, 1785, 
he informed the Rev. John Newton, “I am at least very un- 
willing to esteem ‘John Gilpin’ better worth than all the rest 
that I have written, and he has been popular enough.” Lamb 
revelled in humour; Cowper deemed it wicked. Lamb loved a 
joke and delighted in punning ; Cowper never joked or punned 
after his illness without fearing lest he might render his desperate 
state still more hopeless. He worked hard with his hands and his 
pen to keep his mind from brooding upon the damnation which he 
believed to be his inevitable portion. If the topic were not painful, 
it would be a fit subject for mirth. In his younger days Cowper 
made rabbit-hutches, chairs and tables, to distract his attention. 
In his later years he translated the ‘Iliad’ and the ‘ Odyssey’ 
with the same object. Few lives have been more original and 
extraordinary than his. His genius was so nearly allied to 
madness that the line of separation cannot be discerned. It may 
be doubted whether it ever existed. 

William Cowper had many advantages of birth, being well 
connected on the side of both parents. A younger brother and ° 
he were the only surviving children of the Rev. Dr. Cowper, 
Rector of Great Berkhampstead, and Anne, his wife, their mother 
dying after giving birth to John, who was six years younger than 
William, who was born on the 15th of November, 1731. John 
Cowper entered the Church, and died on the 20th of March, 1770. 

William appears to have been more sensitive than delicate. 
He was harshly treated by an elder boy at the school of Dr. 
Pitman in Market Street, Hertfordshire, and he suffered much 
from his eyes. Moreover, he had an attack of small-pox at the 
age of fourteen, yet there is no record of his being a puny or 
weak lad. He wrote that, when a boy, “he excelled at cricket 
and foot-ball,” and the boy who is a good player at either 
game must be sturdy and manly. At ten he was sent to 
Westminster School, where he seems to have been well grounded 
in the Greek and Latin classics, for which he retained an admir- 
ation throughout his life. 

He was articled to Mr. Chapman, a solicitor, when he was 
nineteen, and had Edward Thurlow, afterwards Lord Chancellor, 
as a fellow clerk and companion. After leaving Chapman’s, he 
took chambers in the Middle Temple, where he was called to the 
Bar in 1754, Thurlow, who was his senior, being called in the 
same year. A greater contrast could not be found than that 
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between the two friends. Cowper was shrinking and sensitive ; 
Thurlow burly and domineering; Cowper had not nerve to 
avail himself of his opportunities, while Thurlow never missed 
putting his foot on a rung of the ladder of promotion through 
hesitation or fear. Religious melancholy was Cowper’s ailment, 
while Thurlow was a good Churchman in the purely conventional 
sense of the term. His faith was sturdy enough to save him from 
doubts. He was satisfied to make the best of this world, and he 
displayed no dread of another. Cowper’s fears about futurity 
rendered his existence a living torment. 

When a young man he was a frequent visitor at the house of 
his uncle, Ashley Cowper. His uncle had two daughters, the 
elder of whom became Lady Hesketh by marriage, and was 
Cowper’s guardian”angel in the later and miserable years of his 
life. The younger 'sister, Theodora Jane, was never married, and 
she was Cowper’s first love. He would gladly have become her 
husband, and she would readily have become his wife, if Mr. 
Ashley Cowper had‘not refused his consent to the union. His 
objection is said to have been that he disapproved of first cousins 
marrying, but it is* possible that he detected symptoms in his 
nephew which, in his opinion, rendered him unfit for marriage. 
Cowper submitted to his uncle’s decision while bitterly lamenting 
it, and ceased visiting his cousin, to whom he had written many 
verses, which she treasured and which were printed after her 
death. Whether marriage might not have been to Cowper’s 
advantage in every respect is a problem which it is idle to discuss, 
as it can never be solved. What is certain is that he cherished 
Theodora’s image, and, late in life, he wrote to Lady Hesketh: “I 
shall look back to the memory of your sister, and regret her; but 
how strange it is, if we were to meet now, we should not know each 
other.” Theodora manifested her feelings for Cowper in a practical 
way. At a time when his circumstances were straitened, he 
received welcome gifts from an anonymous donor. The giver was 
Theodora, who survived Cowper twenty-four years. 

His father died in 1756, leaving him a small sum of money, with 
a part of which he bought a set of chambers in the Inner Temple. 
He appears to have lived upon his capital and not upon the in- 
terest derived from it; his only source of income being the office 
of Commissioner of Bankrupts, which brought him in sixty pounds 
a year. In 1764 he resigned this office. He was then at St. 
Albans, under the medical care of Dr. Cotton, and recovering 
from an attack of insanity. Being then in a morbid state, he 
held that he could not conscientiously act as Commissioner of 
Bankrupts. The income, though small, was an object to him, yet, 
VOL. XCI. 2 L 
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as he said, “I would rather have starved in reality than deliber- 
ately have offended against my Saviour.” 

While resident in the Temple he was not assiduous in following 
his profession. Literature had greater attractions for him than 
law. He was a member of the Nonsense Club, and he, like his 
fellow-members, probably looked upon life’s brightest side. He 
was a contributor to the Connoisseur and the St. James’s Chronicle, 
and he translated some of the Odes of Horace for publication. 
He also translated two books of Voltaire’s ‘Henriade,’ and 
diligently read Homer with a view of ascertaining how far Pope’s 
translation represented the original. In short, he appears to 
have lived in the Temple much in the same way as his fellows. 

At the outset of his stay there he had an attack of religious 
melancholy. He wrote that it caused him such a dejection of 
Spirits as no one can have understood who has not felt it: “Day 
and night I was upon the rack, lying down in horror, and rising 
up in despair.” He lost all relish for his favourite studies ; 
even his beloved classics ceased to charm him. While in this 
miserable state he met with a copy of George Herbert’s poems, 
read them, and felt comforted. This author was the only one 
whose works then delighted him. He pored over them all day 
long, are the words he uses, adding: “And though I found not 
here what I might have found, a cure for my melancholy, yet I 
never seemed so much alleviated as while I was reading him.” A 
near and dear relative advised him to, discontinue reading Herbert's 
poems, on the not unreasonable ground that “such an author was 
more likely to nourish my disorder than to remove it.” In this 
unhappy frame of mind he had recourse to prayer, and was relieved ; 
he composed a set of prayers, and felt the better for doing so. He 
visited Southampton, and one day, when seated on an eminence 
there, the sun shone and the prospect entranced him, and he felt 
the weight of his misery taken off, his heart becoming light and 
joyful in a moment. But this happy condition of mind did not 
last long. He says that 


“Satan and my own wicked heart quickly persuaded me that I was 
indebted for my deliverance to nothing but change of scene, and the 
amusing varieties of the place.” 


He had a relapse, to his subsequent sorrow, and it is under the 
influence of bitter regret that he penned the strong and self- 
condemnatory words: “Upon this hellish principle, as soon as I 
returned to London, I burnt my prayers, and away went all 
thoughts of devotion and dependence upon God my Saviour.” 

Cowper had relations who possessed patronage, and according. 
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to the notions prevailing before the period of competitive 
examinations for public office, the duty of an influential relative 
was to provide, at other people’s expense, for those connected with 
him who were poor and ambitious. Major Cowper was the poet’s 
cousin, and he had in his gift two offices in the House of Lords ; he 
appointed the poet, or Templar, as he was styled then, to the more 
valuable of the two, it being that of “‘ Reading Clerk and Clerk of 
the Committees.” Cowper accepted the office, but when he began 
to learn the almost nominal duties necessary for qualifying himself 
to discharge it, he was smitten with dread of his incompetency, 
and fell into a fever. The salary was of moment to him because 
his small{patrimony was well-nigh spent. He had heard that 
Mr. Arnold was designated to fill the lesser of the two offices, and 
he begged Major Cowper to appoint Mr. Arnold to the greater, 
and let him have the minor one of Clerk of the Journals. When 
this was accomplished his mind was easier ; and then his agitation 
was renewed and increased by, the intelligence that the House of 
Lords had called in question Major Cowper's action, and had 
summoned the newly-appointed clerk to appear at the Bar of the 
House, there to undergo an examination. Though the examination 
would probably have been a matter of form, yet to Cowper it assumed 
gigantic and menacing proportions, and he set himself to qualify 
for it by a laborious perusal of the journals. While thus engaged, 
he “ read without perception,” and made no progress towards under- 
standing their contents. Parliament rising in August, he went to 
Margate for change and rest, returning to the office in October. 
The prospect of standing an examination appeared more terrible 
than ever, and in his nervous state he began, as he writes, 


“to look upon madness as the only chance remaining. I had a strong 
foreboding that so it would fare with me, and I wished for it earnestly, 
and looked forward to it with impatient expectation.” 


Other persons have dreaded madness more than death; he 
welcomed it as a relief, and in so doing he showed that his reason 
was tottering. In this lamentable state his thoughts turned to 
self-murder, and his narrative of what he felt and did is the most 
extraordinary confession in our language, that of an “ Opium 
Eater ” not excepted : 


“One evening in November, 1763, as soon as it was dark, affecting as 
cheerful and unconcerned an air as possible, I went into an apothecary’s 
shop, and asked for half an half-ounce phial of landanum. The man 
seemed to observe me narrowly; but if he did, I managed my voice and 
countenance so as to deceive him.” 


Cowper obtained the phial, and carried it in the side-pocket of 
22 
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his coat for a week. On the day before that on which he was 
to appear in the House of Lords he read a letter in a news- 
paper which he thought reflected upon him, and then he resolved 


to destroy himself, and went towards the fields where he purposed 
- swallowing the poison :— 


“Before I had walked a mile in the fields, a thought struck me that I 
might yet spare my life; that I had nothing to do but to sell what I had 
in the Funds (which might be done in an hour), go on board a ship, and 
transport myself to France. There, when every other way of maintenance 
should fail, I proposed myself a comfortable asylum in some monastery, 
an acquisition easily made by changing my religion. Not a little pleased 
with this expedient, I returned to my chambers to pack up all that I could 
at so short a notice; but while I was looking over my portmanteaus my 
mind changed again, and self-murder was recommended to me once more 
in all its advantages. Not knowing where to poison myself—for I was 
liable to continual interruptions in my chambers from my laundress and 
her husband—I lay aside that intention and resolved upon drowning. For 
that purpose I immediately took a coach and ordered the man to drive to 
Tower Wharf, intending to throw myself into the river from the Custom 
House quay. ... I left the coach upon the Tower Wharf, intending 
never to return to it; but upon coming to the quay, I found the water 
low, and a porter seated upon some goods there, as if on purpose to 
prevent me. This passage to the bottomless pit being mercifully shut 
against me, I returned back to my coach, and ordered it to return to the 
Temple. I drew up the shutters, once more had recourse to the laudanum, 
and determined to drink it off directly; but God had otherwise ordained. 
A conflict that shook me to pieces suddenly took place; not properly a 
trembling, but a convulsive agitation, which deprived me in a manner of 
the use of my limbs; and my mind was as much shaken as my body. 

Distracted between the desire of death and the dread of it, twenty 
times I had the phial to my mouth, and as often received an irresistible 
check; and even at the time it seemed to me that an invisible hand 
swayed the bottle downwards as often as I set it against my lips... . 
Panting for breath, and in an horrible agony, I flung myself back into 
the corner of the coach. A few drops of landanum which had touched 
my lips, besides the fumes of it, began to have a stupefying effect upon 
me. Regretting the loss of so fair.an opportunity, yet utterly unable to 
avail myself of it, I determined not to live; and already half dead with 
anguish, I once more returned to the Temple. Instantly I repaired to my 
room, and having shut both the outer and inner doors, prepared myself 
for the last scene of the tragedy. I poured the laudanum into a small 
basin, set it on a chair by the bedside, half undressed myself, and laid 
down between the blanl:ets, shuddering with horror at what I was about 
to perpetrate. I reproached myself bitterly with folly and rank cowardice, 
for having suffered the fear of death to influence me as it had done, and 
was filled with disdain at my own pitiful timidity; but still something 


seemed to overrule me, and to say, ‘ Think what you are doing! Consider, 
and live.’” 


The extraordinary condition into which Cowper fell can be 
simply explained. He was mad enough to wish himself dead and 
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sufficiently sane to dread death, being willing to end his life yet 
afraid to do so. His hands, as he says, were contracted as if 
bound with cords when he tried to lift the basin to his lips, and 
when his joints were loosened and he could use his fingers, the key 
turned in the lock of the outer door and his laundress’s husband 
walked in. Cowper then rose, dressed himself, hid the basin, and 
acted as if he had never meditated suicide. When his laundress 
and her husband went away leaving him alone, he spent the 
afternoon thinking what he should do next, and when a friend 
called in the evening, he conversed with affected cheerfulness, 
saying to himself, after his departure, “I shall see him no more.” 

He went to bed in the expectation of sleeping there for the 
last time. The following day was that appointed for his 
appearing at the Bar of the House of Lords, and he resolved not 
to see it. The narrative continues: 


“T slept as usual, and awoke about three o’clock. Immediately I arose, 
and by the help of a rushlight found my penknife, took it to bed with 
me, and lay with it for some hours directly pointed against my heart. 
Twice or thrice I placed it up right under my left breast, leaning all my 
weight upon it; but the point was broken off square, and it would not 
penetrate. 

“In this way the time passed till the day began to break. I heard the 
clock strike seven, and instantly it occurred to me there was no time to be 
lost: the chambers would soon be opened, and my friend would call upon 
me to take me with him to Westminster. ‘ Now is the time,’ thought I; 
‘this is the crisis: no more dallying with the love of life!’ I arose, and, 
as I thought, bolted the inner door of my chambers, but was mistaken ; 
my touch deceived me, and I left it as I found it. . . . Not one hesitating 
thought now remained, but I fell greedily to the execution of my purpose. 
My garter was made of a broad piece of scarlet binding, with a sliding 
buckle, being sewn together at the ends: by the help of the buckle I found 
a noose, and fixed it about my neck, straining it so tight that I hardly 
left a passage for my breath, or for the blood to circulate; the tongue of 
the buckle held it fast. At each corner of the bed was placed a wreath of 
carved work, fastened by an iron pin which passed up through the midst 
of it: the other part of the garter, which made a loop, I slipped over one 
of these, and hung by it some seconds, drawing up my feet under me that 
they might not touch the floor; but the iron bent, and the carved work 
slipped off and the garter with it. I then fastened it to the frame of the 
tester, winding it round, and tying it ina strong knot. The frame broke 
short and let me down again. 

“The third effort was more likely to succeed. I set the door open, 
which reached within a foot of the ceiling; by the help of a chair I could 
command the top of it, and the loop being large enough to admit a large 
angle of the door, was easily fixed so as not to slip off again. I pushed 
away the chair with my feet, and hung at my whole length. While I 
hung there, I distinctly heard a voice say three times, ‘’Tis over!’ 
Though I am sure of the fact, and was so at the time, yet it did not at all 
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alarm me, or affect my resolution. I hung so long that I lost all sense, 
all consciousness of existence. 

“When I came to myself again, I thought myself in hell; the sound of 
my own dreadful groans was all that I heard, and a feeling like that 
produced by a flash of lightning just beginning to seize upon me passed 
over my whole body. In afew seconds I found myself fallen on my face 
on the floor; in about a minute I recovered my feet, and, reeling and 
staggering, stumbled into bed again.” 


Thus ended Cowper’s attempts at suicide, in which he displayed 
ingenuity and perseverance that were happily unavailing. His 
mind had become quite unhinged. He was haunted with gloomy 
and terrible thoughts, and he fancied that his conduct when at 
Southampton was “the sin against the Holy Ghost.” He says 
that Satan plied him with horrible visions, that his ears rang 
with the sound of torments : 


“ A numbness seized upon the extremities of my body, and life seemed 
to retreat before it; my hands and feet became cold and stiff; a cold 
sweat stood upon my forehead; my heart seemed at every pulse to beat its 
last, and my soul to cling to my lips, as if on the very brink of departure.” 


Then it was that madness, for which he had longed, seized 
upon him; but before he was put under the charge of Dr. Cotton 
at St. Albans and consigned in the madhouse, of which he would 
not “betray the secrets,” he was able to realise his state. He 
thus depicts it : 


“ While I traversed the apartment, in the most horrible dismay of soul, 
expecting every moment that the earth would open her mouth and swallow 
me, my conscience scaring me, the avenger of blood pursuing me, and the 
city of refuge out of reach and out of sight, a strange and horrible darkness 
fell upon me. If it were possible that a heavy blow could light on the 
brain without touching the skull, such was the sensation I felt. I clapped 
my hand to my forehead, and cried aloud through the pain it gave me. 
At every stroke my thoughts and expressions became more wild and 
indistinct; all that remained clear was the sense of sin and the expectation 
ef punishment. Those kept undisturbed possession all through my 
lness, without interruption or abatement.” 


Though in writing about his confinement at St. Albans, Cowper 
states he will not reveal the “secrets of the prison-house,” it is 
probable that his treatment was not worse than that of the insane 
in his day, and that he was not subjected to greater harshness than 
that of which George III. was the victim at the hands of Dr. 
Warren, the most enlightened physician of the time. Cowper’s 
delusions were religious, and Dr. Cotton was a man of as religious a 
temperament, though of a more balanced intellect than Cowper, 
and he could sympathise with his patient. He was a poet also, after 
the manner of poets in his day. 
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What Southey said of Pope and his age applies to the latter half 
of the eighteenth century ; it was “the golden age of poets and the 
pinchbeck age of poetry.” ‘The Visions in Verse’ of Dr. Cotton 
cannot be classed among verses of the highest rank, yet they are 
pleasing and euphonious. They were popular, and now they are 
forgotten. In some respects they resemble those of Cowper. A 
few specimens will exhibit their character, as well as recall the 
works of a forgotten versifier who is the equal of others who 
are remembered : 

“Friendship, thou soft propitious power, ‘ 
Sweet regent of the social hour.” 


The foregoing couplet is among Dr. Cotton’s best ; the following 
are highly moral and commonplace: 


“Man’s an odd compound after all, 
And ever has been since the fall.” 


“Let not the young my precepts shun— 
Who slight good counsels are undone.” 


“What wears the face of joy below 
Is often found but splendid woe. 
Joys here, like unsubstantial fame, 
Are nothings with a pompous name.” 


The following contains a thought which has been expressed 
before, but not much better : 


“Revere thyself, thou’rt near allied 
To angels on thy better side.” 
The last specimen which I shall give fittingly proceeds from a 
medical pen : 


“Then boast of health whene’er you please, 
Health is next neighbour to disease.” 


After leaving St. Albans in 1764 Cowper took a lodging near 
Cambridge, to be near his brother, who was a resident Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College. At this time his means of subsistence were 
small, and he lessened them by resigning his office of Commissioner 
of Bankrupts. His relatives came to his help, and subscribed a sum 
among themselves which sufficed for his wants. He never gave 
much heed to money. When a Templar he looked forward to 
obtaining an office of which the salary would be adequate ; after 
obtaining it he tried to commit suicide, and when a fit of insanity 
had passed away, he appears to have trusted to obtaining from 
friends as much money as he required, and his trust was justified 
by results. 

An important occurrence in his career was making the 
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acquaintance of the Rev. Morley Unwin, his wife, son and 
daughter, at Huntingdon in 1765. Mr. Unwin held the living of 
Grimston, and kept a school at Huntingdon. Cowper wrote of 
Mrs. Unwin: “I never see her without being the better for her 
company ;” he added that Mr. Unwin “is as simple as Parson 
Adams.” He became a boarder in the Unwin family. At that 
period many clergy of the Church of England had awakened from 
the formalism in which they had long remained, and the revival 
took the cast of what would have been styled Puritanism in earlier 
days, and which was known as Methodism then. Instead of con- 
tenting themselves with performing the stated services of the 
Church, they engaged in religious observances at other times, and 
those who did so, among whom Mr. Unwin was one, considered it a 
duty to separate themselves from the world. They discountenanced 
the amusements which were in vogue, and treated this life simply 
as a stage in the progress towards another, in which the whole duty 
of man consisted in meditation and prayer. All this was consonant 
with Cowper’s views, and he soon felt perfectly at home with the 
Unwins. On the 2nd of July, 1767, Mr. Unwin fell from his 
horse and died soon after. His son had taken orders, his 
daughter married a clergyman, and Mrs. Unwin lived with 
Cowper as a friend and almost asa mother. She was his senior 
by a few years, yet he entertained the project of marrying her, 
and they were engaged. He had a recurrence of his insanity, 
and Mrs. Unwin nursed him through it. On his recovery all 
thought of marriage was tacitly abandoned. 

The pair took up their abode in Orchard Side, a house in Olney, 
the attraction there being the Rev. John Newton, who was curate, 
and a stirring preacher. In these days he would be styled a 
revivalist ; in his own his reputation was unenviable, as he was 
credited with “ préaching people mad.” His own life had been 
chequered, and though no one could question his zeal, yet it was 
not always according to knowledge. Cowper was his fervent 
admirer ; so blind became his admiration that he wrote of Newton’s 
style that it was “incomparably better than that of Robertson or 
Gibbon.” If Newton did some service by inducing Cowper to write 
the ‘Olney Hymns,’ he also confirmed him in his worse delusions. 

After Newton exchanged the curacy of Olney for the Rectory 
of St. Mary Woolnoth in London, he still exercised an influence 
over Cowper, giving him advice, which did him harm, and sending 
him presents of fish, which gave him pleasure, and criticising his 
conduct in a way which Cowper deemed uncalled for. The tittle- 
tattle of Olney was forwarded to Newton by some busybodies, and. 
this caused him to write a letter to Mrs.: Unwin, of which the 
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character can be gathered from Cowper’s letter to the Rev. 
William Unwin, dated the 24th of September, 1786: 


“The purport of Mr. Newton’s letter is a direct accusation of me, and 
of her an accusation implied, that we had both deviated into forbidden 
paths, and lead a life unbecoming the Gospel . . . in short, that I 
converse too much with people of the world, and find too much pleasure in 
doing so.” 


The foundation for Newton’s animadversion appears to have been 
that Cowper drove about in a carriage with his cousin, Lady 
Hesketh, and sometimes took a walk with her on a Sunday evening. 

What he required was occupation, and he tried many things 
before hitting upon what suited him best. He tamed three wild 
hares, he tried carpentering, drawing, and gardening. At last he 
found refuge from what he rightly called “the misery of having 
nothing todo” in composing verses. Versifying seems to have run 
in the family ; Cowper’s father, uncle and brother having all had 
a turn for it. Cowper was not vain of his powers; indeed, he: 
was scarcely conscious of them. According to Southey, he was the 
most popular poet of his generation, and the best of English 
letter-writers. That he wrote excellent prose was probably as 
little known to himself as the fact that many of his verses were 
real poetry, his own opinion being thus expressed : 


“T have been a dabbler in rhyme since I was fourteen . . . I have no 
more right to the name of a poet than a maker of mouse-traps has to that 
of an engineer . . . I have this peculiarity belonging to me as a rhymist, 
that while I am charmed to a great degree with my own work, while it is 
on the anvil, I can seldom bear to look at it when it is once finished. .. . 
Perhaps ten years after I am as much delighted with it as at first.” 


Cowper’s first volume of poetry appeared in 1782, and had a 
moderate success. The versification was as easy as that of 
Goldsmith, and the general purpose of the several poems was to 
inculcate the advantages of a quiet life in the country over a 
bustling one in a city. It is seldom that didactic poetry has 
been less unwelcome and undreadable than that from Cowper’s pen. 
He noticed much that was blameworthy, and his comments on 
many things are as applicable to the same things now, though a 
century has elapsed since his lines were written. The following 
example will suffice : 


“Habits of dissipation, thinking heads, 
Become more rare as dissipation spreads, 
Till authors hear at length one general cry, 
Tickle and entertain us, or we die! 
The loud demand from year to year the same, 
Beggars invention and makes fancy lame, 
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Till farce itself, most mournfully jejune, 
Calls for the kind assistance of a tune, 
And novels (witness every month’s review) 
Belie their name and offer nothing new.” 


What Cowper saw he could describe in graphic and melodious 
phrases, but his was not one of the “ thinking heads” of which he 
deplored the rarity. While writing these and other verses he 
wrote to the Rev. John Newton: 

“TI cannot bear much thinking. The meshes of that fine network, the 
brain, are composed of such mere spinner’s threads in me, that when a 


long thought finds its way into them, it buzzes, and twangs, and bustles 
about at such a rate as seems to threaten the whole contexture.” 


When ‘The Task’ appeared in 1784 the public gave it a cor- 
dial welcome, and Cowper was thereafter classed among English 
poets. His popularity was not due to his best work, yet it 
led to that work being appreciated. Between the publication of 
‘Table Talk’ and ‘The Task,’ he had written ‘John Gilpin,’ and 
become famous. That ballad ought to have brought him wealth 
as well as reputation, as six thousand copies were sold within a 
short time, but he received nothing more tangible than praise. 
Nor did the applause of the multitude give him satisfaction. It was 
with reluctance that he acknowledged the authorship of the ballad. 
When it was proposed to publish it with his other verses he wrote : 
“T might expose myself to a charge of vanity by admitting ‘ John 
Gilpin’ into my book, and some people may impute it to me as a 
crime.” A much wiser remark than the foregoing is the 
following: ‘“‘ A serious poem is like a swan, it flies heavily and 
never far; but a jest has the wings of a swallow, that never tire, 
and that carry it into every nook and corner.” These words 
recall some by George Herbert in ‘ The Porch’: 


“A verse may find hin «hom a sermon flies, 
And turn delight into a sacrifice ;” 


and those in the same strain by Praed: 


“For many people read a song, 
Who will not read a sermon.” 


The dread of Cowper, that ‘ John Gilpin’ would be popular, has 
been justified by results, while no one, except perhaps the Rev. 
John Newton, has thought the worse of him for writing it. 

Though it is true that Cowper entertained a modest estimate 
of his powers, it is equally true that his devotion to the Muses 
was no lip service. He was no hasty inditer of fluent verse, 
neither did he write without having something tosay. The sphere 
of his observation was restricted, yet within it he was master. 
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As Sainte-Beuve rightly remarks, he is the bard of domestic life. 
The simple pleasures of the family circle are portrayed and 
idealised in his verses, while he is equally at home in the gardens 
and the fields, the charms of Nature being real to him, and he 
could convey to others the impressions which had been made 
upon himself. He wrote to the Rev. John Newton:—“I could 
spend whole days and moonlight nights feeding on a lovely 
prospect.” While not living in the hope of becoming famous, he 
was quite sensible of the change which would be wrought in his 
circumstances when fame had been achieved. He was sufficiently 
acquainted with the world to understand how much he would 
rise in the estimation of his friends once he had become a 
favourite with the public, and this is shown by what he wrote 
about the time ‘The Task’ was published : 


“Should it please God to give me ability to perform the poet’s part to 
some purpose, many whom I once called friends, but who have since 
treated me with a most magnificent indifference, will be ready to take me 
by the hand again, and some whom I never held in that estimation will, 
dike Bensley (who was but a boy when I left London), boast of a connection 
with me which they never had.” 


After ‘The Task’ was out of his hands, Cowper took up the 
‘Iliad’ and began to translate it into blank verse, and the 
‘ Odyssey ’ was translated next, the work igiving him occupation 
which was harmless, and the result being to add another 
translation to English literature, one which is more faithful than 
Pope’s, yet not less inadequate than his to convey to the 
unclassical reader a full sense of Homer’s spirit. Cowper uses a 
very happy phrase to characterise Homer’s distinguishing merit, 
saying that it is “majestic plainness.” He edited the works of 
Milton, by way of occupation, but his edition is not prized. 
Though not a successful editor, he often showed himself an acute 
critic. Moreover, he had the good fortune to have in Mrs. Unwin a 
lady of excellent taste, and he placed implicit confidence in her 
judgment, writing of her: 


“ Mrs. Unwin is a critic by nature and not by rule, and has a perception 
of what is good or bad in composition that I never knew deceive her; 
insomuch, that when two sorts of expression have pleaded equally for 
the preference in my own esteem, and I have referred, as in such cases I 
always did, the decision of the point to her, I never knew her at a loss for 
a just one.” Again—“ Mrs. Unwin is my Lord Chamberlain, who licenses 
all I write.” 


In thus writing he was doubtless sincere. Indeed, he appears 
to have had a finely-balanced mind on all matters which did not 
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bear on religion, and to have been too discerning to relish un- 
deserved compliments. Thus, when the Rev. William Unwin 
complimented him upon being an “entertaining and clever” cor- 
respondent, he replied in the following terms, which give the clue 
to his success as a letter-writer : 


“T love praise dearly, especially from the judicious, and those who have 
so much delicacy themselves as not to offend mine in giving it... . Now 
this foolish vanity would have spoiled me quite, and would have made me 
as disgusting a letter-writer as Pope, who seems to have thought that 
unless a sentence was well turned, and every period pointed with some 
conceit, it was not worth the carriage. Accordingly, he is to me, except 


in a few instances, the most disagreeable maker of epistles that ever I 
met with.” 


Having mentioned Pope, the judgment passed upon him by 
Cowper after having read Dr. Johnson’s critique may be added 
here : 


“ Never were such talents and such drudgery united as in Pope. But I 
admire Dryden most, who has succeeded by mere dint of genius, and in 
spite of a laziness and carelessness almost peculiar to himself. His faults 
are numberless, but so are his beauties. . . . I admire Johnson as a man 
of great erudition and sense; but when he sets up for a judge of writers 
upon the subject of love—a passion which I suppose he never felt in his 
life—he might as well think himself qualified to pronounce upon a treatise 
on horsemanship or the art of fortification.” 


What Cowper disliked the most in Johnson was his treatment 
of Milton. When a boy he was never weary, to use his own 
words, of reading Allegro and Penseroso, and his admiration for 
Milton appears to have been unbounded. It was a shock to him 
to read what Johnson had written, and this made him write in 
turn to the Rev. William Unwin : 


“ Johnson’s treatment of Milton is unmerciful to the last degree. A 
pensioner is not likely to spare a Republican . . . Iam convinced by the 
way that he has no ear for poetical numbers, or that it was stopped by 
prejudice against the harmony of Milton’s. Was there ever anything so 
delightful as the music of the ‘Paradise Lost?’ It is like that of a fine 
organ; has the fulness and the deepest tones of majesty, with all the 
softness and elegance of the Dorian flute. Variety without end and never 
equalled, unless perhaps by Virgil.” 


While ready to criticise Dr. Johnson, he had a great respect for 
him, and when Cowper’s first volume appeared, he wrote : 


“Let Dr. Johnson only speak as favourably of me as he has spoken of 
Sir Richard Blackmore (who, though he shines in his poem ‘ Creation,’ has 


written more absurdities in verse than any writer of our country), and 
my success will be assured.” 
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After reading ‘The Lives of the Poets,’ he writes as follows to 
the Rey. William Unwin : 





“Tam very much Johnson’s humble servant. His uncommon share of 
good sense, and his forcible expression, secure to him that tribute from all 
his readers. He has a penetrating insight into character, and a happy 
talent of correcting the popular opinion, upon all occasions where it is 
erroneous; and this he does with the boldness of a man who will think for 
himself; but, at the same time, with a justness of sentiment that 
convinces us he does not differ from others through affectation, but 
because he has a sounder judgment. This remark, however, has his 
narrative for its object, rather than his critical performances.” 


If Cowper had written a series of critical essays upon English 
poets they would have been as well worth reading as anything 
{rom Johnson’s pen or Cowper’s own. The following remarks 
are not only acute, but they also exhibit Cowper’s ability to do 
what I have suggested : 


“ Every man conversant with verse-writing knows, and knows by painful 
experience, that the familiar style is of all styles the most difficult to 
succeed in. To make verse speak the language of prose, without being 
prosaic, to marshal the words of it in such an order as they might naturally 
take in falling from the lips of an extemporary speaker, yet without 
meanness, harmoniously, elegantly, and without seeming to displace a 
syllable for the sake of the rhyme, is one of the most arduous tasks a poet 
can undertake. He that could accomplish this task was Prior; many 
have imitated his excellence in this particular, but the best copies have 
fallen far short of the original.” 


It was to be expected that Goldsmith would find favour in 
Cowper's eyes ; hence it is not surprising to find him writing: 


“T have read Goldsmith’s ‘Traveller’ and ‘ Deserted Village,’ and am 
highly pleased with them both, as well for the manner in which they are 
executed as for their tendency, and the lessons they inculcate.” 


It is more remarkable, however, that he should have appreciated 
Burns, and have written as follows about him; 


“TI have read Burns’s poems twice; and though they be written in a 
language that is new to‘me, and many of them on subjects much inferior 
‘to the author’s ability, I think them on the whole a very extraordinary 
production.” 


He was fitted to give advice to poets, and his practice was 
in keeping with the following sensible remarks: 


“ Whatever is short should be nervous, masculine,and compact. Little 
men are so; and little poems sheuld be so; because, where the work is 
short, the author has no right to the plea of weariness; and laziness is 
‘Rever admitted as an available excuse in anything.” 
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Cowper’s references to prose writers display the same acumen 
as those to poets. For example: 


“ Robertson is an author that I admire much, with one exception, that 
I think his style too laboured; Homer, as an historian, pleases me more.” 


A vein of pleasantry runs through Cowper’s correspondence, 
and those who read it, without knowing his personal history, 
would suppose that he was a light-hearted man. Yet his case 
was that of many who amuse others while being melancholy at 
heart; of Grimaldi, the clown, who made children and their 
parents laugh; of Liston, whose impersonations were the 
perfection of humour. Cowper’s correspondent could scarcely 
believe that his spirits were not as light as his pen. He wrote 
that “Joy of heart, from whatever occasion it may arise, is 
the best of all nervous medicines.” He had made thousands 
laugh. over the adventures of ‘John Gilpin,’ while they rendered 
him sadder on a retrospect. He informed Lady Hesketh on the 
11th of December, 1786, that 


“The grinners at ‘ John Gilpin’ little dream what the author sometimes 
suffers. How I hated myself yesterday for ever having wrote it!” 


Before then he had written the following words, which are as 
pathetic as they are true; 


“In general you may suppose that I am remarkably sad when I seem 
remarkably merry. The effort we make to get rid of a load is usually 
violent in proportion to the weight of it.” , 


While Cowper was liable to attacks of mental derangement 
which rendered him for a time as helpless as an infant, and during 
which his desire to end his life with his own hand returned, and 
had to be restrained, he was subject at all times, after his 
first serious attack, to nervous fevers, for which he had not the 
good advice which he might have received had he lived at a later 
day, when the physician displays greater science in mental 
maladies. The remedies which Cowper took may have increased 
his disease. What they were can be gathered from the following 
passages in letters written to Mr. Johnson in 1792: 


“T am a little better; the powders and the laudanum together have, 
for the present at least, abated the fever that consumes me; and in 
measure as the fever abates, I acquire a less discouraging view of things, 
and with it a little power to exert myself. ... I was obliged to prepare 
myself for Rose’s coming by a nightly dose of laundanum—twelve drops 
suffice; but without them I am devoured by melancholy.” 


Cowper’s biographers have omitted to inquire as to the degree 
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in which his malady was effected by the medicines which he took. 
The subject would repay investigation. 

He suffered much and often, yet his days in the land were far 
longer than those of his brother, who was supposed to be a 
stronger man. Born in 1731, he lived till the 25th of April, 
1800, having outlived Mrs. Unwin. He changed his place of 
abode more than once, and in his later and infirm years he had 
more kind friends to soothe his life than in his earlier and 
livelier days. In short, his existence had many compensations, 
and, despite his mental twist, he lived as happily as many who 
seldom have had a day’s illness. 

Cowper knew little of the world, and he became its censor 
because he was so ignorant. He prided himself upon being of it, 
but not in it, and looking upon it “ through the loopholes of 
retreat.” Itis not strange, then, that much of his satire lacks point. 
No satirist can approach Juvenal without having had Juvenal’s 
experience. If Cowper had lived more in the world he might 
have been happier. Excitement and variety would have hindered: 
him from brooding over his feelings, and suffering torments which 
were the offspring of a morbid and super-sensitive imagination. 
Though he was a commonplace moralist, he was a pointed 
writer, and whatever he wrote had a grace and finish which 
cannot be matched by passages from the pages of any contem- 
porary, save those of Goldsmith and Horace Walpole. Nothing 
lighter and more graceful than the following is to be found in 
any writings but theirs; the thought is not novel, yet it so well 
expressed as to seem perfectly fresh. It occurs in a letter to the 
Rev. William Unwin : 


“When we look back upon our forefathers, we seem to look back upon 
the people of another nation, almost upon creatures of another species. 
Their vast rambling mansions, spacious halls, and painted casemates, the 
Gothic porch smothered with honeysuckles, their little gardens and high 
walls, their box-edgings, balls of holly, and yew-tree statues, are become 
so entirely unfashionable now that we can hardly believe it possible that 
a people who so little resembled us in their taste should resemble us in 
anything else. Butin everything else, I suppose, they were our counterparts. 
exactly ; and time, that has sewed up the slashed sleeve, and reduced the 
trunk hose to a neat pair of silk stockings, has left human nature just 
where it found it. The inside of the man at least has undergone no change. 
His passions, appetites, and aims are just what they were. They wear 
perhaps a handsomer disguise than they did in days of yore; for 
philosophy and literature will have their effect upon the exterior, but in 
other respects a modern is an ancient in a different dress.” 


I shall conclude by giving two more extracts from his letters, 
which will serve, in addition to those already quoted, to show his. 
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character and skill as a letter-writer, and which also show a great 
contrast between Cowper writing about himself and indulging his 
imagination, and writing somewhat as Charles Lamb might have 
done on the same theme. Both occur in letters to the Rev. John 
Newton, the first letter being written in April, and the second in 
November, 1783 : 


“My days are spent in vanity, and it is impossible to spend them other- 
wise. No man upon earth is more sensible of the unprofitableness of a 
life like mine than I am, or groans more heavily under the burden; but 
this too is vanity, because it is in vain; my groans will not bring the 
remedy, because there is no remedy for me. The time when I seem to be 
most rationally employed is when I am reading. My studies, however, 
are much confined, and of little use because I have no books but what I 
borrow, and nobody will lend me a memory. My own is almost worn 
out.” 

“TI often wondered in former days at the patience of the antediluvian 
world: ‘I will suppose myself born a thousand years before Noah was born 
or thought of. I rise with the sun; I worship, I prepare my breakfast, I 
swallow a bucket of goat’s milk and a dozen good sizable cakes. I fashion 
a string to my bow, and my youngest boy, a lad of about thirty years of 
age, having played with my arrows till he has stripped off all the feathers, 
I find myself obliged to repair them. The morning is thus spent in 
preparing for the chase, and it is become necessary that I should dine. I 
dig up my roots; I wash them, I boil them, I find them not done enough. 
I boil them again, my wife is angry, we dispute, we settle the point, but 
in the meantime the fire goes out, and must be kindled again. All this is 
very amusing. I hunt, I bring home the prey; with the skin of it I mendan 
old coat or I make a new one. By this time the day is far spent; I feel 
myself fatigued, and retire to rest. Thus, what with tilling the ground, 
and eating the fruit of it, hunting and walking and running, and mending 
old clothes, and sleeping and rising again, I can suppose an inhabitant 
of the primeval world so much occupied, as to sigh over the shortness of 
life, and to find at the end of many centuries that they had all slipt through 
this fingers, and were passed away like a shadow.’” 

W. Fraser Rae, 














W hist. 


Ts card-playing on the increase? Undoubtedly it has increased, 
is increasing, and will increase. Politicians and Philanthropists 
have been encouraging the extension of the club system 
amongst the working classes, who are naturally luxuriating in 
the amusements of the so-called idle classes. It was only the 
other day I read in a country paper an account of a “ Whist 
Tournament” between a Conservative Working Man’s Club and 
a rival institution in one of the quietest towns of England. I 
have played at whist for years, but I never before heard of a 
“ Whist Tournament,” which must be a very lively affair. The 
knights of old, clad in complete steel, used very strong language 
when they were inconvenienced by the thrusts of their opponents, 
and I should think some of the participants in a whist tourna- 
ment, when the combat becomes fierce, totally forget the maxim 
enunciated in ‘Smith on Whist,’ which inculcates mercy and 
forgiveness. “Be not wroth with thy weak-headed partner, 
but think of thine own imperfections ”—a maxim that ought to 
be hung up in every whist room. 

Owing to the extension of the club system, other classes have 
taken to card-playing, and the gentleman who cuts your hair, and 
the benefactor who makes your easy boots, can talk about the 
mysteries of whist in the most agreeable fashion. If these classes 
confine themselves to whist no great harm is done; but still, it is 
such a fascinating game, that evenings spent in the enjoyment of it 
will seriously interfere with the duties of their home life. Colonel 
Aubrey, the celebrated gambler, said that the greatest pleasure in 
life was winning at whist, and the next greatest pleasure was 
losing at it. Be that as it may, whist is an intellectual pursuit, 
and does not require the aid of gambling to make it interesting. 

Games of chance ought to be rigidly discouraged; and it is 
painful to read about such a game as baccarat, or baccara, as it 
ought to be rightly called, being introduced into the country 
houses of England. Let anybody read that wonderful novel of 


Hector Malot, ‘Baccara,’ and see the ill-effects it brings in 
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its train—how cheating dogs the steps of the baccarat player. 
It would be wiser for people in high stations to follow the example 
ef good old George III., whose favourite round game was “ Com- 
merce,” or of the much abused George IV., who was very fond 
of “Patience;” and Mr. Croker writes that it was very 
amusing to hear him damning the King when it turned up 
unexpectedly. If baccara is to be played let it be in clubs “ for 
men only.” 

It was only a few years ago that I began to study seriously the 
books of the great professors whose instructions as to whist- 
playing everybody is bound to follow. Of course I had played 
after-dinner whist in the country, but that was quite different 
from the club whist of the present day. There was great difficulty 
in finding out who was entitled to deal, and I read the other day 
in an old book that, in consequence of this, the dealer used to 
wear a cocked hat; but I am afraid, owing to the quantity of port 
wine imbibed by the players, the sacred emblem was generally 
placed on the wrong head. 

It is a hard time for beginners when they first enter the lists, 
and they must bear with fortitude the objurgations of their 
irritated partners. I had a very hard time of it, although I won. 
Calls for trumps are at first a great source of trouble, for 
though I was generally calling myself, I failed at first to see the 
signals of my partner, which of course was very disgusting to 
him, and led sometimes to serious discontent on his part. To 
defend myself from not following Cavendish’s advice, I informed 
my partner that I played according to the instructions of a high 
authority, ‘Smith on Whist.’ I was always a large card-holder. 
In fact, I have been called—many others also receive the same 
appellation—“ The Greatest Card-holder in Europe,” and I used 
to win against the followers of Cavendish, which I humbly pro- 
tested was owing to my devotion to the maxims of the immortal 
‘Smith on Whist.’ 

One of my antagonists wrote for a copy of the grand work. 
He got for answer, which I was not surprised at, that no one had 
ever heard of such a book. Grave doubts arose then amongst my 
opponents, but luckily an Irish captain came to my assistance. 
The captain, who did not know much about whist himself, found 
fault with me for a violation of the laws of Cavendish, and I 
replied by declaring that ‘Smith on Whist’ advised “D—n 
‘Smith on Whist,’” interrupted the irate captain. “I used to 
play by ‘Smith on Whist’ twenty years ago, but he is obsolete— 
obsolete!” Then I turned to my antagonists and said: “There, 
gentlemen, you see there is a Smith.” 
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Cavendish relates how a player, when accused of calling for 
trumps, answered, “I declare I never opened my mouth!” The 
Irish captain is reported to have gone a little farther, for, in reply 
to a similar accusation, he solemnly averred, calling on the 
Higher Powers to attest his innocence, “I declare I never moved 
my foot at all!” 

However, whilst still professing unbounded confidence in my 
great instructor, I made a deep study of the works of modern 
professors, and made such progress that a very good player paid 
me the following compliment: “You are the best partner I ever 
had. You will always make mistakes owing to your nervousness, 
but you never play false cards, you never finess, 1 always know 
what you have got in your hand; and last, but not least, you 
generally hold six trumps.” A benign partner is a being to be 
worshipped, but a fierce one—oh ! 

Mr. James Payn, in one of his amusing paragraphs in the 
Illustrated News, describes some partners who make you suffer. 
There is the thoughtful partner, whose mind is in a chaotic state, 
who fingers every card in the pack and finally selects the wrong 
one. Then there is the musical partner, who plays an overture on 
the green board, imagining that is a piano, and after a brilliant 
overture comes a most unsatisfactory performance. Then there 
is the artful man, who plays false cards in order to deceive his 
adversaries, which he may do, but at the same time he bewilders 
his miserable partner, whom he proceeds to thunder at because 
he does not understand his vagaries. Then there is the nervous 
partner (I feel deeply for him), who, if he makes a mistake, is 
so impressed by its enormity that his head is turned into a 
humming top and his play becomes wildly incoherent. Then 
there is the partner who begins rubbing his forehead as if by any 
imaginable possibility intelligence of any kind can be transmitted 
from that quarter. Then worst of all is the betting partner, who 
directly he has got his money on assumes a warlike and defiant 
demeanour, and the slightest mistake of his frightened companion 
is treated with infinite scorn. 

Tn conjunction with many others, I think it would be a very 
good thing if betting was abolished ; and if a whist club in London 
was established, where the play was for moderate points, and 
betting discouraged, it would have, or at least ought to have, a 

brilliant success. 

There appeared in Tempte Bar for September an interest- 
ing letter, written by a great whist-player, against ‘“Whist 
Spoilers,” who will not try to improve their play; but his remedy 
for getting rid of the nuisance does not seem to be certain of 
2m 2 
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success. Here isan extract from his letter, in which he de velops 
his plan of campaign : 


“ Now I am convinced that this happy result can only be brought about 
by making them regular losers. They have had years of practice, and they 
will not improve; they have a splendid library of whist literature, and they 
will not use it. Make them lose their money; they will then surely and 
certainly become whist-players, or will leave whist-players in peace. The 
way I propose to achieve this is that the leading clubs issue an ukase 
declaring that in future four by honours shall only count two points; 
and two by honours one point.” 


The writer informs us that Clay said that if this were done the 
game would be perfect, but that the advantage of skill would be so 
great as to limit the number of players. I very much doubt this. 
I believe in skill, but I believe still more in luck. Old Rothschild, 
when somebody was recommended to him as a clever man to 
conduct a delicate financial operation, answered, “I do not care 
about his cleverness; ishe lucky?” One of the shrewdest members 
of Lord North’s Ministry writes, in a letter which I have seen, 
about the folly of the Government in sending out Admiral Byron 
(“ Foulweather Jack”) to command the British Fleet, which was 
invariably scattered by a tempest when he commanded, and 
declares that if Lord North’s private secretary, the well-known 
“ Lucky Burrell,” was appointed, all would go well. 

As a great card-holder I have not the slightest objection to the 
alteration proposed, and I believe I should win in spite of it. The 
other day my partner and I with two up scored nine tricks without 
our opponents getting in at all; and when our adversaries threw 
down their cards, lo and behold, they had ace, king, queen, knave, 
ten, and one small trump in their hands. My partner had three 
small trumps and I had four, and we made, two ruffs which won 
the game. 

In conclusion, I think the proposition that in the future four by 
honours shall only count two points, and two by honours one point, 
ought to be seriously considered by the whist clubs. It gives skill 
a greater chance, and that isright. At the same time I do not 
think it will hurt me, and the next time I write about whist I 
think I shall sign myself, as I do now, 


One Wao Wins, 























Chose Westerton Girls! 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ THE HovUSsE ON THE Marsu,’ A PRINCE OF DARKNESS,’ ETC. 





Carter I. 


THE DISCOVERY OF A “ CREATURE.” 


June 12th. 
Dear JACK, 


This is the most awful hole I ever was in, and I think 
even Uncle James, with all his fine theories about my “ roughing 
it,” in order to “take the nonsense out of me,” as he so kindly 
and gracefully puts it, would relent if he could see me now! 

To begin at the beginning: it was an awfully long, tedious 
journey, and I couldn’t get « carriage to myself. You know I 
don’t mind a cigarette, but I can’t stand the smell of stale smoke 
in a smoking-carriage, so I am positively without means of defence 
against babies. Two of these wretches got into my carriage at 
the last moment at Paddington, bringing with them an assort- 
ment of mothers and nurses and stray odds and ends of luggage, 
besides a tribe of little brothers and sisters just old enough to be, 
if possible, more offensive than themselves. A man who sat 
opposite to me jumped out, and avoided them. He had only a 
bag and a hat-box; some fellows can travel like that. But I, 
with my portmanteau, my gun-case and my two hat-boxes in the 
rack, my gladstone under the seat, my rugs and my fishing-rod 
and things, could not get away so quickly. And I had only time 
to yell to the porter to find me another compartment, and to 
throw him my rugs (which he threw back again, knocking one of 
the babies’ brothers flat on the floor) when the train started. Of 

_ course these last occurrences had put me out of favour with the 
invading hordes, and so they glared and yelled and jumped upon 
my toes and ate biscuits over me with even more than their 
natural ferocity and determination. 

However, I resolved to look on the bright side of things, and 
pictured to myself the Reverend Wymondham Westerton waiting 
for me at the station, in a well-turned-out pony-carriage, driven 
by one of his three daughters. Although Uncle James found out 
that he is a man of good family, yet, as he farms his own glebe, I 
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thought he might perhaps have rather brusque, off-hand manners. 
But the daughters—well, out of three, one, at least, I said to 
myself, is sure to be decent-looking, and of course they would alk 
play tennis splendidly. In this out-of-the-way hole, what on 
earth else can they have to do? I had to change at a place 
called Norring, and go on by a little branch-line (in the carriage 
which took Noah away from the ark when it had left off raining) 
to Banport, a terminus, and the nearest station to the Reverend 
W.’s. However, thank goodness, I got rid of the children. I 
don’t mean that I threw them out of the carriage-window, as I 
should have liked to do, but that I got into a different compart- 
ment. 

At Banport I jumped out and looked up and down the platform, 
and outside into the road. There was no pony-carriage; there 
was not even a fly. There was an ancient, two-wheeled, over- 
grown egg-box, with a four-legged beast, of a species peculiar to 
these parts, covered with a brown fungus, attached to it; the 
whole turn-out about as smart as a London dust-cart after a day’s 
work in the slums. Of course it never occurred to me that this 
shandry-dan could have any connection either with a clergyman 
of the Established Church or with me. I went back to the plat- 
form. There were a couple of score of yokels and yokelesses 
there doing nothing but fill up the platform, for they had not 
come by the train, nor were they going away by it. But there 
was no person among them who could, by the wildest flight of 
fancy, be supposed to be a lady or a gentleman. 

I thought the Reverend W. W. must have mistaken either the 
time or the date of my arrival, and I went to look after my lug- 
gage. I had given a porter a shilling to put it in the train at 
Norring ; and, thrown off his balance by the sight of the strange 
coin, he must have put my things in a cattle-truck, or shunted 
them on to a siding, or something. Anyhow, they weren’t in the 
van. While I was interviewing the guard, a decent fellow enough, 
who spoke a little English, I heard a female voice behind me. 

“Are you Mr. Dunscombe?” the voice said. 

I turned, raising my hat. But I give you my word I nearly 
dropped it when I saw—what I saw! A creature, red, brown, 
plump, in a straw hat, and cotton gloves. The rest of it was 
swathed in a garment made of cotton, with a chess-board pattern. 
The worst of it was that through this disguise there peeped out 
enough of the virgin dignity of the savage of the primeval forest 
for me to know that this was not a hop-picker, or an itinerant 
vendor of boot-laces, but a Lady—as the article is known in these 
parts, and moreover one of the ladies with whom my lot is to be 
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cast until I have “ acquired a knowledge of practical farming,” as 
their lying advertisement put it. But I must save up my epithets 
—I shall want them presently! 

“Miss Westerton ?” I said, with a faint hope that I might be 
wrong after all. 

But, of course, the creature said: “ Yes, Marion Westerton. 
How do you do?” 

And it held out a cotton-clad paw, and took my hand in a grip 
like a farmer’s. 

“T can’t say I’m glad to see you till I find out what you’re like, 
can 1?” continued the creature. 

Seeing what a she-bear I had to deal with, of course I said 
“No,” and smiled. It didn’t seem to like my smile, and it turned 
abruptly to the porter who was carrying my things. 

“Is this your luggage?” it asked. 

“Those are the things I had with me in the carriage; my 
luggage has been left behind at Norring, unluckily,” said I. 

I didn’t really think it unlucky though, for I began to perceive 
that I might go back again on pretence of finding it, escape to 
town, with or without it, and beg Uncle James to apprentice me 
to a boot-black, or buy me a piano-organ, or do anything else in 
the world with me which would keep me within the realms of 
civilisation. But the she-bear was too quick for me. 

“What!” it cried; and the yokels and yokelesses turned to 
look. ‘You've got more luggage than that?”—surveying my 
gun-case, my fishing-rod, my rugs, my bag, and my portmanteau, 
as I should have done a row of scalps and the remains of a can- 
nibal’s dinner. I suppose she expected me to have a sandwich 
and a Sunday shirt in a red cotton handkerchief slung on a stick 
over my shoulder. 

“Two big leather trunks, a portmanteau, and a hamper,” I 
answered quietly. 

The nearest yokels nudged each other, much impressed. Miss 
Westerton, who has a snub-nose of the most pronounced kind, 
raised it to the utmost height it was capable of reaching. 

“Well,” said she, “I must stay here and look after it. Luckily 
you've come on market-day, so the cart’s waiting to take you te 
the Rectory with these little trifles;” and she pointed to the 
things the porter was carrying. “Put them in, Joe,” she added 
peremptorily. 

And the porter, who seemed to understand the species and its 
ways, ran amuck among the people till he reached the egg-box 
outside, into which he flung my things as if they had been bundles 
of carrots. The she-bear stumped along after him. I followed, 
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and took out. of my pocket a sixpence to give the fellow. To my 
amazement the she-bear seized my arm and jerked it up, saying 
in a stentorian whisper : 

“ Tuppence !” 

For my life I didn’t dare to dispute with the creature, so I 
fumbled for some coppers, while the man stood looking on with a 
broad grin. The brute guessed what was in store for me. 

“ Get in,” said Miss Westerton. ‘I suppose you can drive?” 

As she put the question very offensively, I answered that I 
could, though I felt exceedingly doubtful as to whether I could 
drive that. It was like being asked if one could manage a torpedo- 
boat or drive an electric engine: one felt that that beast and 
that egg-box formed an unknown quantity. I could see that the 
creature had hoped that I should funk it, and I was delighted to 
disappoint her malice. 

“You see,” she condescended to explain, “I should have driven 
you back, but I’ve got to stay and see after the luggage ”—which 
you've been idiotic enough to leave behind—added the expression 
of her face. 

“Get in,” she went on, “it won’t be as comfortable as your 
first-class carriage.” ‘The ironical tone in which she said this 
further opened my eyes as to the reason of her treatment of me. 
“ But Jenny knows how to go.” 

“T hope she knows where to go,” said I, “ because I don’t. 
One has to trust to Providence for a good deal in these parts.” 

“For one’s manners toa lady, among other things,” said she 
drily. 

The idea of the she-bear giving me lessons in good manners 
was so delightful that I forgot to be annoyed by this boorish 
repartee. She wanted me to get into the egg-box from behind, 
so that I might be pitched out on my head as I came forward. 
But I saw through this, got up in front, settled myself on the 
board which did duty for a seat, and gathered up the mangled 
remains of rope and leather which served for reins. 

“T hope you don’t find the vegetable baskets in your way, 
Mr. Dunscombe ?” she then sang out cheerfully. 

“ Not at all, not at all,” said I airily ; and I turned to arrange 
the contents of the cart a little, as I didn’t want my own things 
to be jolted out. I knew it made her mad to see that I was 
taking matters so coolly, and I was starting with the intention of 
asking my way of a passer-by rather than hold any further 
communication with her, when she, rather more civilly, said that 
I didn’t know the way, and asked how I should find it. 

“T shall drive straight through this town, or village, or what- 
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ever it is,” I answered, “and then straight on untill get to a 
house, and take my chance of its being the right one.” 

“ Wouldn’t it be simpler to wait a minute while I tell you the 
way?” 

“As I haven’t had time to get used to your treatment of 
strangers in this part of the world, I didn’t know whether your 
direction would be clear enough for me,” I answered. 

She did deserve this, Jack, upon my word she did; for her 
manner the whole time had been downright insulting. But I think 
this did make her ashamed of herself, for she blushed (which I 
certainly hadn’t thought her capable of doing) and told me the 
way very simply, in quite a different tone. The next moment, 
however, she was evidently sorry to have been betrayed into an 
instant’s civility, and she had to turn away to hide her laughter 
as I and the mysterious beast and the egg-box went bumping off. 

Of course I looked ridiculous. I had got myself up rather 
carefully to make, as I thought, a good impression on the people 
I was going among. NowI know better. To-morrow I shall get 
the charwoman to make me a suit out of a couple of potato-sacks, 
and buy a shilling deer-stalker ; then I shall feel more at home. 
As it was, all the rustics about the station—and it was market- 
day, remember—crowded to see “the zwell in paarzon’s cart,” 
and those that didn’t grin sheepishly laughed outright. So I 
made the best of it, and as I was bumped and joggled over the 
stones, I took out my cigar-case, chose a cigar very carefully, and 
puffed away as if this new experience were quite the jolliest I had 
ever had. 

My course through Banport was a triumphal progress, I can 
tell you. Luckily, the rustics, children and all, haven’t the 
sharpness of the young cockneys. Before they had time to do 
more than turn slowly round and gape at me, I had bumped and 
joggled nearly out of sight. And so on I went, and having learnt 
the way at an inn on the outskirts of the town, I was soon out of 
it and on a real, genuine, shockingly kept country road. 

Such country, my boy, this Dorsetshire country! Up and 
down, up and down, along wavy, tipsy sort of roads that don’t 
seem to have any sort of notion of keeping a straight course, until 
a mile as the crow flies becomes three or four as the cart goes. 

They call it five miles from Banport to Criddock, but it is what 
in town we,should call eight at least. The land looks like a map, 
with its hedged-in fields right up to the very top of the hills, all 
very well cultivated, and rather mild and muttony in consequence. 
As I got near Criddock, I had peeps of the sea between the hills, 
and I should have rather enjoyed the drive as long as daylight 
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lasted, if I had been made of india-rubber and so able to bound 
and rebound without injury. But as the strange beast that drew 
the cart went its own pace, we got on so slowly that I thought I 
should only reach the Rectory by breakfast-time next day. I 
had no whip, and my encouragements and remonstrances had no- 
effect upon it; so at last I got out my fishing-rod, tied a bramble 
to the end, and tried to tickle the animal into activity with that. 
But the bramble got only about half-way through the fungus 
which grew on its back where a horse would have hair. 

At length we got to a village which I knew from the description 
to be Criddock, a pretty, primitive place with nobody about; 
following my directions I drove straight through the one street, 
and out along the wavy road again. There was another mile to: 
go. It seemed, however, such a long one, that I began to think 
that perhaps the Rectory was little more imposing than a mud- 
cabin, and that I had passed it. So I was glad to hear, galloping 
down the hill that I and the beast and the egg-box had just 
descended very carefully, a vehicle which proved to be a coster- 
monger’s barrow drawn by a remarkably lively donkey. Driving 
the donkey, and seated very comfortably on my missing port- 
manteau, was the she-bear! 

Behind her was the rest of my luggage and—half a dead pig! 

Look here, Jack, isn’t it too much to expect of a fellow that he- 
should stand this sort of thing? Even if my father did exceed 
his income and die in difficulties, is it right to visit the sins of 
the fathers like that? I hope I’m nota snob, but, after all, my 
father wasin Parliament and my uncle is a baronet, and I can’t be 
expected to turn farm-labourer. But I don’t see what else these: 
people can do forme. I’m perfectly certain the father, whom I have 
just seen, is an old humbug who knows nothing about farming. 
himself, and simply advertised for a pupil to get the premium. 

Do, there’s a good fellow, ask Uncle James how long I’m to remain 
in exile among people who drive their own donkey-barrows ! 

Yours always, even in this moral Siberia, 
Berrie. 


Cuapter II. 


A LITTLE SKELETON. 


In the above letter, allowance must be made for the affectation of 
one young man writing to another. Herbert Dunscombe had 
been a spoilt, only child up to the age of two-and-twenty, when. 
the death of his father and the consequent discovery of the fact 
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that the affairs of the latter were hopelessly involved, had killed 
his mother, and thus left him in forlorn plight. His father’s 
brother, Sir James Dunscombe, who had often protested against 
the folly of bringing the lad up in complete idleness, did his best 
for him in the circumstances, and undertook to save what he could 
from the wreck, on condition that his nephew should at once “do 
something.” As Herbert had been taught to believe himself 
delicate, and was perfectly ignorant of the rudiments of any 
profession, this was not easy. 

While debating what to do with the lad, who had in the mean- 
time, since his father’s death, wasted another year, Sir James had 
seen an advertisement in the Times for “a gentleman pupil of 
good family, desirous of acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
practical farming ;” and as it was growing every day a matter of 
greater difficulty to decide upon an occupation for his nephew, 
the baronet answered the advertisement offhand, without any very 
definite idea, as yet, of making use of it. However, the answer 
was a remarkably business-like, well-written letter from a clergy- 
man who professed to farm his own glebe, and to make it pay. 
He referred to several gentlemen of position, who all dwelt 
strongly on his splendid success in farming. And Herbert 
proving docile to suggestion in the matter, with his thoughts on 
tennis and sport, arrangements were made at once for a premium 
of two hundred guineas, which Sir James thought high. 

Criddock Rectory was as pretty a little dwelling as was to be 
found in all Dorsetshire. Very old, with yellow-washed walls, 
and a roof in one part of thatch, in the other of tiles, it looked 
from the road, to which it stood at right angles, like an over-: 
grown cottage, picturesque with ivy and myrtle, honeysuckle and 
roses. On passing through the white-washed gate, however, its 
dual character of rectory and farmhouse became evident. Through 
a trimly-cut hedge of evergreens you came upon an exquisitely- 
kept lawn, opening on to which was a whitewashed bay-window 
through which you could see the parson’s study. Further on, 
past the house-porch, you saw stacks of hay and straw, while the 
lowing of cattle and the grunting of pigs reached your ears from 
the farmyard behind. The lamplight streamed out from a large, 
low-ceilinged room on the ground floor, and at the door stood the 
Reverend Wymondham’s two remaining daughters. A solitary 
lamp stood on the study table in the bay-window. Shielded from 
its rays by the green shade of the student, sat the rector himself, 
evidently deep in study, with a pile of heavy volumes beside him, 
his bent white head completing the picture. 

There was something shy and shame-faced about the girls, 
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Herbert thought; but it didn’t make them more interesting, for 
they were, he said to himself, just as ugly as the she-bear herself. 
They were certainly not well dressed ; they had on what were 
evidently “best frocks,” baggy confections of figured muslin, 
made at home. The shorter of the two, evidently the eldest, came 
forward and shook hands with him. She had an intelligent face 
and a pleasant smile, and was about two-and-twenty. Her sister, 
a very tall, gawky girl of sixteen, who still wore her frocks short 
and her hair on her shoulders, because she refused to grow up, 
hung back with awkward shyness. 

“We're very glad to see you, Mr. Dunscombe,” said Miss 
Westerton. 


Her manners were an improvement on the she-bear’s, that was 
one comfort. 


The voice of his enemy here rang out from the back of the 
house, © 


“Here, Edgitha, Mabel, somebody, come and help me with 
Jenny and Midge!” 

The two girls started and looked rather guilty. 

“You go, Mabel,” whispered the elder. 

Mabel did not walk away, or glide away. She instantly dis- 
appeared, through the floor or into the cracks of the old walls— 
so it seemed to Herbert. 

“ Will you come in and let me introduce you to my mother?” 
asked Miss Westerton. 

And she led the way through a small and inconvenient hall 
into one of the rooms, the lights of which he had seen from the 
garden. It was long and low, and the furniture was very plain 
and shabby. Mrs. Westerton, a stout lady, who did not look more 
than middle-aged though her hair was perfectly white, sat knitting 
at a little table by the fire, from which, being lame from a 
paralytic stroke, she rarely stirred. She was a kind, autocratic 
creature, who took credit to herself for everything that went well 
about the home, and attributed all mishaps to other people. Her 
dress was just as plain as that of her daughters, being a simple 
gown of dark stuff. But she wore a cap of old lace neatly mended, 
and carried her head so well that she looked rather imposing. 

“T welcome you as an old friend, Mr. Dunscombe,” she said, 
running a critical feminine pair of eyes over him with approval as 
she held out her hand ; “because I have for so many years been 
recommending my husband to take a pupil. Have I not, 
Edgitha ?” 

“Have you, mamma?” said her eldest daughter, not as if she 
were paying much attention. 
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She was glancing over the table, which was spread for supper. 
The cloth was so snow-white, it was so gay with flowers, that an 
impression of brightness and even of luxury was given, though on 
a closer inspection the glass, the cloth, the plates proved to be of 
the homeliest kind, the old silver spoons and forks to be worn thin 
with age, and the knives to be horn-handled and quaint of shape 
from long use. 

“Weare very simple folk down here,” explained Mrs. Westerton, 
waving her plump white hand apologetically towards the supper- 
table. ‘We dine in the middle of the day; but by calling the 
mid-day meal luncheon, and pretending that this is dinner with 
the chef away for a holiday, you will be able, I hope, to put up 
with it.” 

This speech was evidently displeasing to Edgitha, who glanced 
rather ruefully at an enormous pie, of exceedingly appetising 
appearance, which held the place of honour. 

“Tt looks beautiful,” said Herbert, simply. 

And Edgitha shot at him a glance of more approval than she 
had yet shown. 

“Supper will be ready in two minutes, Mr. Dunscombe,” she 
said. “TI will just show you where your room is first. I expect 
you will find your luggage up there by this time.” 

“ Part of it,” cried a voice from the hall outside, cutting into 
some more apologies from the rector’s wife. 

And Herbert saw, through the open door, the sturdy Marion 
struggling with a portmanteau. He rushed out to help her, but 
she rejected his assistance with ironical fears that it might fatigue 
him, and, shouldering the portmanteau with a rapid movement, 
she tramped up rapidly before him, and by the time he and her 
sister reached the top of the staircase, she had deposited her 
burden, and was returning with her nose high in the air. He 
thanked her, but not very warmly, for he firmly believed that she 
was only taking these tasks upon herself to make him uncom- 
fortable. 

“T like it,” said she briefly: “good for the muscles.” 

Herbert found that his room looked out on one side over the 
garden, on the other over the farmyard. It exhibited exactly 
the same characteristics as the dining-room in the plainness of 
the furniture and the exquisite care with which it was kept. The 
white dimity hangings glistened with cleanliness ; the roses and 
sweet peas on the dressing-table filled the room with sweetness. 
If the whole atmosphere of the place had not been spoilt by that 
odious girl, he felt that life in this dead-alive hole might not have 
been so bad. He could have borne the apologetic mother, the 
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severe-looking Edgitha, and the sparrow-legged Mabel with 
nothing to say. 

The question was: What was the rector himself like? Herbert, 
hearing a half-solemn, half-peevish, masculine voice in the dining- 
room as he went downstairs, entered full of curiosity and 
‘interest. 

In appearance the Reverend Wymondham was distinctly not a 
disappointment. Tall, thin, with the bent figure appropriate to 
the scholar, and an absent expression in his very light eyes which 
went well with the character of a deep thinker, he had a silver- 
grey beard and Inxuriant head of hair, which would have done 
honour to an archbishop. Herbert tendered him a greeting full 
of respect. 

The Reverend Wymondham, however, seemed scarcely to notice 
him, or even to know who he was. In an audible aside to Mabel 
during supper he spoke of him as “ that young man over there ;” 
and when he disappeared again into his study, as he did the 
moment supper was over, it was without another look or word for 
his new pupil. 

Herbert could have borne this treatment better, ascribing it to 
a learned man’s absorption in his studies, if the rector’s remarks 
during the course of the meal had not rather pointed to absorption 
in the pie. As it was, the utter absence of any genial social inter- 
course struck him with amazement and apprehension. Husband 
and wife did not exchange one word, though the former threw 
glances of disapproval of the latter as the lady, reviving the 
memories of an all-too-well-remembered youth, sought to entertain 
or impress the new-comer by mention of the great people whom 
she had met, the noblemen she had danced with, the ladies of title 
whom she had assisted at charity bazaars. 

The girls, who were evidently in sympathy with neither of 
their parents, looked, Herbert thought, somewhat harassed and 
depressed ; they spoke very little, but it was curious to note the 
perfect mutual understanding expressed in the casual meeting of 
their eyes; and also how any remark betraying selfish regard for 
his own comfort from the rector, or any more than usually vain 
speech from his wife, produced on all three of the girlish faces 
the same indefinable look of patient reserve. 

When supper was over, and the rector had retired to his study, 
however, the young faces relaxed a little. The bell was rung; 
red-faced, clumsy lass removed the supper-things with neat, swift 
help from Mabel, who then brought out drawing materials from a 
‘cupboard, and began to touch up a sketch. Edgitha cast longing 
eyes at a bookshelf, but occupied herself meanwhile by darning a 
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tablecloth. The she-bear alone settled herself in a low chair, in 
what seemed to Herbert an aggressive attitude of indolence, and 
did nothing. He thought how plain she looked, with her dead- 
white face, and eyes and hair of no colour in particular. He had 
time to observe all these things, for Mrs. Westerton, released from 
the faint restraint of her husband’s presence, was chattering with 
the monotonous rapidity of a clock-work machine, and telling him, 
with more emphasis of repetition than of elaborate detail, how 
hard she found it to manage her household on a strictly limited 
income, “a thing she had never been used to,” to superintend the 
farm, “for you must know my husband keeps no manager,” and 
at the same time “ to keep her girls in order.” 

This last remark produced on the faces of two of the girls the 
same curious expression which Herbert had noticed before. But 
the third, Marion, broke out sharply : 

“ Don’t you think it is time for you to go to bed, mamma?” 

Mrs. Westerton first pursed up her mouth indignantly, but the 
next moment she put her handkerchief to her eyes, and said, with 
irritating meekness, that if she was in the way, she supposed it 
was. 

“Marion didn’t mean that, mamma,” said Edgitha, soothingly. 

But Marion remained leaning back in her chair, with her eyes 
closed, and did not attempt to qualify her remark. 

“Good night, Mr. Dunscombe,” said the rector’s wife, as she 
rose with the help of Edgitha and Mabel, and pressed his hand 
with a sympathetic grip, which seemed to suggest that they were 
fellow-victims of a harsh tyranny; “I will give you a list of the 
places of interest in the neighbourhood in the morning. Are you 
a good walker?” 

“Not what you would call a good walker down here, I am 
afraid. But I shall have my horse down next week, I expect, 
and then——” 

“Your horse!” interrupted Marion, starting up, with what 
looked like an unaccountable expression of dismay. 

“Yes—er. I—I—Did not my uncle make arrangements about 
it? I thought a farmer must have a horse as a matter of course,” 
— poor Herbert hurriedly, dreading another ironical out- 

urst. 

“Oh yes, yes, certainly,” she said, however. 

And again she sat back and closed her eyes. 

Undoubtedly they were a very eccentric family ! 

Mrs. Westerton gave Marion her good-night kiss with offended 
stateliness ; but when she had left the room, the other two girls 
hastened to make much of their sulky sister. Rightly or wrongly, 
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Herbert thought they would like to get rid of him also, so he 
said : 

“T should like to go up and write a letter to my cousin, Miss 
Westerton. I suppose there is no way of getting it posted 
to-night ?” 

“ Why, no,” said Edgitha. ‘But if you put it on the hall table 
when it is written, we'll give it to William when he brings the 
letters in the morning. I dare say you won’t care to come down 
again to prayers,” she went on, holding out her hand. “ Papa 
reads them at half-past nine.” 

“T think I should like a few words with Mr. Westerton,” said 
Herbert, rather coldly. He was not unnaturally offended and 
suspicious at the unceremonious manner in which he had been 
ignored by his future tutor. 

“You see I don’t want him to think I am going to waste my 
time. Iam very anxious, I assure you, to begin work under him 
as fast as possible. Of course he gets up very early to go his 
rounds; and I should like to go with him.” 

Edgitha grew hot and red, and listened to him with her eyes. 
cast down, evidently very much confused. Mabel stopped, paint- 
brush in hand, to listen with dismay to the discussion. Marion, 
the dictatorial, tumbled out of her chair and came up to him. 

“You had better have a good long night’s rest after your 
journey,” she said, authoritatively. ‘You don’t know yet how 
early a good farmer has to get up. Good-night.” 

So here he was dismissed, just as the mother had been. He 
retired at once, with an evident expression of astonishment on his 
face, and his mind quite made up that the Reverend Wymondham’s 
references were concocted, and that he himself and his uncle had, 
in his own simple and expressive vocabulary, “ been had.” 


Cuarter III, 
THE SKELETON GROWS. 


As soon as the three girls were alone together, the cloud of 
reticence that had hung over them passed away ; they drew their 
chairs together, Edgitha caressing Marion’s head ; and their faces 
became in a moment eloquent of hope and fear. 

“Do you think he'll stay, Edgitha ?” asked Mabel in a whisper. 

“T hope so, dear,” she answered. “But, Marion, you must be 
more polite.” 

“Tcan’t. He irritates me. He’s such an ass.” 
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Edgitha looked shocked, Mabel surprised. 

“’Sh! You mustn’t say those things, Marion dear. I do wish 
you would keep watch over that tongue of yours,” said the eldest 

irl. 
ye He is rather good-looking,” put in the youngest, timidly, 
“and what very nice clothes he wears! The Milbrook girls will 
envy us so on Sunday; and I know they will try to get him 
away. I wish we had a tennis-court !” 

These worldly thoughts were promptly rebuked by her sisters. 

“Tm surprised at you, Mabel,” said Edgitha. “That is not the 
way for a gentlewoman to talk.” 

But Mabel was mutinous. 

“It’s all very well, Edgitha, for you to be always talking about 
our being gentlewomen. But it doesn’t prevent our being human, 
and it doesn’t prevent our having to work hard and not liking it. 
If this Mr. Danscombe turns out nice, it will be much livelier. 
And I shall say so.” 

“When is the premium to be paid, Edgitha ?” asked Marion in 
a very low, guilty voice. 

“TI don’t know exactly, dear,” answered her sister, with a 
troubled look. ‘I dare say he will see first whether he thinks he 
will care to stay.” 

Marion put one foot on the fender, leaned forward on her elbow, 
and stared gloomily at the great jar of ferns and bracken which 
filled the empty fireplace. 

“T expect then—that he'll go away—because of me,” she said 
shortly. 

There was an embarrassed silence. 

“It would have been better, I think, to be more—more con- 
ciliatory, if you could have managed it.” 

“But I couldn’t! That’s the worst of it. I feel myself blun- 
dering on, and I must go blundering on to the end,” burst out 
Marion. 

And rising, she stood with her back to the fireplace, her white 
face looking sullen from the very strength of the feelings which 
possessed her; and pushing her hand through her short hair, she 
stared out before her hopelessly. A remarkable face it looked at 
this moment, not beautiful, but showing power in the prominent 
forehead, power in the heavy, square jaw. 

“ Of course,” she went on, in a deep, rich voice full of feeling, 
“you will say, ‘Oh, it’s such a little thing, just to control one’s 
feelings and not to be rude.’ And I dare say it is a little thing 
with some people—with the people who have no feeling especially. 


But with me the word and the action always come pelting after 
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the thought; and to see that young donkey, after his uncle’s 
letters about his wish to ‘rough it a little,’ come down in a 
first-class carriage, got up as if he were going to a picnic with 
duchesses, and moon about the platform peeping about for his 
luggage, without anything in his pretty hands but a paper—a 
sizpenny one!—while Joe the porter toddled about after him, a 
staggering mountain of bags and rugs !—made me ill, that it did. 
I felt that I despised him, I hated him. And with my heart full 
of rage I bundled him off in the cart, and felt glad—oh! so glad 
that Jenny wants clipping, and that the harness was mended 
with rope. There, now I’ve owned it, and you may scold me if 
you like.” 

“Dear Marion, I don’t want to scold you,” said Edgitha so 
lovingly, and with a glance so full of tender, compassionate 
admiration that a stranger would have asked what the bond 
could be which united the sisters so closely; “it is only, dear, 
that so much depends upon it!” 

“T know, I know,” said Marion quickly. “It’s a pity I'm not 
prettier, then he wouldn’t mind my being so rude,” she added 
reflectively. 

“Who is the premium to be paid to?” asked Mabel, looking 
up suddenly with an excited face from her sketch. 

Papa, of course.” 

Mabel answered by a groan. 

“Then it will all go like the rest; like my poultry money, 
and Marion’s money, and everybody’s. I wish people came into 
the world without parents ! ” 

Even Marion was shocked. The young rebel, however, would 
not be frowned down. 

“Why didn’t you manage, Edgitha, that the money should be 
paid to you or to Marion? ” 

“Tcouldn’t, dear. I did try, but papa wouldn’t hear of it. I 
did tell him, though, that Marion ought to have what she wanted 
of it, and he promised that she should, and that you should have 
your painting lessons, and I my books.” 

“J don’t want any money for my lessons. I only want to keep 
what I make by my poultry.” 

“Marion doesn’t ask to keep what she makes by her farm!” 

“No; because if she did, we should starve.” 

“T think it would do papa good to starve a little. Why should 
we all think nothing good enough for him, when all the time he 
just squanders away every penny he can get hold of without a 
word of thanks to anybody ?” 

“’Sh! dear. You don’t understand the scholar’s mind.” 
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“Yes, I do. Itis a thing absorbed in abstractions, and conscious 
of nothing concrete except the scholar’s body.” 

The whole conservative force of the two elders was required to 
reduce the young revolutionist to silence, if not to acquiescence. 
And meanwhile the Reverend Wymondham Westerton pottered 
peacefully about his study, absorbed, not in tomes of learning, but 
in financial newspapers and in the latest batch of high-flown, 
plausible prospectuses with which the city sharks bait their fool- 
traps. 

For the Rector of Criddock was a gambler, weak but obstinate, 
imaginative but cowardly, a man as dangerous to his family and 
friends as a confirmed lunatic, yet with the dauntless self- 
confidence of a child. But Nature, after producing him, must 
have been shocked at her own work; and to restore her belief in 
her powers, she gave him for daughters three veritable little 
queens, as clever as they were good, and as good as they were 
clever. The Reverend Wymondham, however, had been thrust 
by his evil fortune into the very profession in which, more easily 
than in any other,a man may remain a fool all his life without 
knowing it. Therefore, he continued entirely unconscious of his 
own imperfections and of his daughters’ high qualities; and while 
they pinched, toiled, and saved in household and in farm, he built 
air-castles in his study on the glowing foundation of the papers 
supplied to him with such generous profusion by advertising 
company-promoters. 

It was not unnatural that Herbert Dunscombe should feel 
doubtful about the good faith of the people among whom he had 
come. He made up his mind that night to put them to the test 
on the morrow. He was roused before it was light by the voice 
of his enemy Marion in the farmyard below his window. She 
was giving directions in her sharp, authoritative way, and he fell 
asleep again full of disgust for her mannish ways, rather than 
admiration for the self-denial shown by her early rising. 

Having learnt that breakfast was at half-past eight, he had 
asked to be called; so at eight o'clock he was roused by a sharp 
rapping at his door. His suspicions concerning the Rector were 
confirmed by the fact that that gentleman had evidently only 
just got up to breakfast, which Herbert knew could not have been 
the case if he had been a genuine farmer. On the other hand, 
the she-bear was missing. Herbert, feeling very nervous, but 
resolved not to be trifled with, stopped the Rector as the latter 
was leaving the room after reading prayers, a ceremony which 
followed breakfast. 

“TI beg your pardon, Mr. Westerton,” he began, none the more 
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warmly that the Rector had again ignored him throughout the 
meal; “but I shall be glad if you will let me know when you can 
—when you can open your plans to me, in fact——” 

Brought to bay, the Rector turned irritably, and somewhat 
haughtily. 

“Plans! What plans? I—er—Where’s Marion? Marion 
will explain to you—that I—er—I cannot be disturbed by these 
things.” 

The three ladies were aghast. Herbert stood his ground very 
quietly. 

“In that case, Mr. Westerton, if you have changed your mind 
about having a farm-pupil, I suppose I had better go back to 
town ?” 

Edgitha came a step forward, very pale and frightened. The 
Rector, forced into facing Herbert and a difficulty, stood like a 
reed in the wind, rubbed his spectacles violently, glanced this way 
and that. For the premium was not paid: this unconscionable 
animal must be humoured. 

“Marion,” he again murmured faintly. 

But there was no Marion to answer; and Edgitha, until the 
last extremity was reached, dared not interfere. 

“ What do you want me to do?” he said at last, feebly. 

“Tf you will take me round your farm, and just explain to me 
the working of it a little. You see, sir, I don’t know anything at 
all about it, and—and it would clear the way. And afterwards 
you could make out some plan.” 

“Take you round the farm!” echoed the Rector vaguely, as if 
repeating some words he had heard in a dream. Then he looked 
at his interlocutor, and grasped at the young man’s confession of 
ignorance with a gleam of hope. ‘Oh! Oh, very well,” he went 
on feebly, “ I'll take you round the farm.” 

“ And explain things,” added the inexorable “ pupil.” 

A curious noise, like a slight explosion, came from a distant 
corner of the room at this moment. Herbert glanced that way, 
and saw the youngest girl, Mabel, who presently raised her face 
from some books she was putting together, with a very red face 
and a preternaturally solemn expression. 

“ And explain things,” gasped the Rector. “That is, as well 
as I can. But, but you know that the—the practical part of 
farming is left chiefly, in fact I may say entirely, to sub- 
ordinates.” 

As they left the room together, Herbert caught sight of a look 
of acute misery on Edgitha’s face which filled him with com- 
punction. But he decided to steel himself. What was the use 
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of his spending two hundred guineas, which he could ill afford, 
without any return for his money ? 

If Mr. Westerton had shown him the least courtesy or kindness, 
Herbert would have felt reluctant to put him to the cruel test he 
was now going to use. As it was, he felt a malicious pleasure at 
the thought of exposing what he felt was the Rector’s entire 
ignorance of farming. Herbert thought that, ignorant as he him- 
self was, the signs of neglect would be everywhere plain enough 
for even him to see. 

To his intense surprise, however, they passed out of a trimly- 
kept beautiful garden, sweet with old-fashioned flowers, and full of 
fragrant nooks, into a farmyard which gave an unmistakable im- 
pression of thrift and care; while from the gate they had a good 
view of undulating farm-land, the well-kept fences and gates of 
which, together with a certain prim, clean look of every separate 
field, showed that the land was in competent hands, 

But not surely the Reverend Wymondham’s! 

Herbert glanced at his companion in perplexity and astonish- 
ment. Could it indeed be that mere theory, which was content 
to leave the carrying out of its rules to girls and labourers, could 
accomplish so much? Even theorists, however, must know some- 
thing about the earth they are supposed to cultivate ; so Herbert, 
with an exceedingly modest air, ventured upon a few questions 
as they walked along the exceedingly narrow paths which 
bordered the fields. 

“The crops look in very good condition, sir, don’t they?” he 
began, addressing his remark to the Rector’s back, as Mr. Wester- 
ton, in his anxiety to keep clear of interrogation, stalked on 
well in front. 


“Very fair, very fair,” he answered hastily, with another long 
stride forward. 

The insatiable “ pupil,” however, dogged his steps. 

“Do you approve, sir, of the ensilage system?” asked Herbert, 
his young voice ringing out on the morning breeze, and reaching 
a startled ear in the meadow beyond. 

The Rector turned half round, like a horse maddened by 
gnats. 

“It depends, it depends,” said he dogmatically. And, in arash 
moment, fired by some unhappy impulse to assume a knowledge 
which he had not, he added, “ upon the breed, you know.” 

Then, to his great joy, he got rid of his “ pupil ;” for Herbert, 
convulsed with half-angry, half-malicious laughter, fell back ; 
and the Rector, recking little of aught but escape, went on his 
way with ever swifter steps until, finding a turning which led to 
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the house, he fled without a look behind, back towards his study. 
In the second field, however, he had to pass Marion. 

Poor Mr. Westerton accosted his daughter in a fury of indigna- 
tion which, however, as he was on the whole a mild-tempered 
man, she did not find very formidable. 

“You have played me a trick, a cruel trick,” he said, shaking 
from the terrible emotions he had lately endured. “ You said I 
should only have to put in the advertisement, and copy Edgitha’s 
letters. And that objectionable young person has been following 
at my heels, asking me questions which I know were meant to be 
insulting, as if I were a ploughboy! It is too bad. I shall never 
believe you again. And I will never, never be induced to take a 
farm-pupil any more.” 

This last threat, poor man, seemed superfluous. He did not 
stay to be comforted, but taking off his hat and passing his 
shaking hand through the silvery-white waves of his hair, as if to 
brush away the remembrance of the horrid nightmare from which 
he had just suffered, he went on his way, leaving poor Marion to 
bear the brunt of the awkward situation which, as her father 
truly said, was none of his making. 


Cuaprer IY. 
A REFRACTORY PUPIL. 


Anp there was the “ pupil,” in his beautifully-cut drab-coloured 
corduroy coat, with his smart light breeches, his spotless gaiters, 
his brown hat, his hunting-crop, all as smart and as new as those 
of a stage farmer, looking at her over the hedge, with an expres- 
sion full of so much undisguised malice, that Marion’s dismay in- 
stantly turned again to antagonism. What right had this young 
popinjay, with his pretty face and pretty-pretty manners, and 
his ridiculously well-cut clothes, to laugh at her father ? 

She marched up to the fence with a frown on her face, present- 
ing the oddest possible contrast to her opponent in appearance. 
Nothing smart about her get-up! Nothing studied but practical 
convenience in every detail. A straw hat, a dress of rough home- 
spun, the skirt of which was eight or ten inches from the ground, 
a pair of sirong boots, and high buttoned gaiters, formed a 
costume of masculine simplicity, not without a certain fitness 
which made it almost becoming. Marion had on her tongue a 
sharply-worded question, but before she was near enough to 
parley she had time to remember that she had a rather awkward 
explanation to make. 
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Herbert’s laughter died way as she came up; for he too had a 
grievance, and in truth a much more legitimate one than hers. 

“Tf you have any questions to ask about the farm, Mr. Duns- 
combe,” she said very shortly, “I shall be very happy to answer 
them. My father knows nothing about the practical working 
of it.” 

“Really, Miss Westerton,” he answered stiffly, “I am afraid to 
get answers to a few random questions wouldn’t help me much. 
Your father’s advertisement, you may remember, spoke of a 
course of practical farming. On your own showing, Mr. Westerton 
is not able to give me that.” 

“Did I ever say he was?” 

The poor fellow was taken aback at the effrontery of this 
retort. 

“Then I can only say,” he remarked at last, “that the adver- 
tisement was misleading.” 

Instead of rebutting this accusation with indignation, if not 
with rudeness, as he had expected, Marion grew first red and then 
white, while there passed over her face an expression which was 
almost pitiful. Herbert grew very uncomfortable. She was a 
horrid girl, but still she was a girl, and it was hard that she should 
have to suffer for her father’s misdeeds. Her next words, however, 
astonished him exceedingly. 

“It was all my fault,” she said in a low, humiliated tone. 
“Mine and Edgitha’s. He said we couldn’t carry it out, but we 
thought we could. But it isn’t too late, you know. If you go 
back to town to-night you will have lost nothing, except the 
railway fares, which I don’t suppose are an object to you.” 

She was looking at the ground, and digging it out with the toe 
of one of her boots. And, important as the conversation was, 
instinct and habit made her suddenly stoop, lay hold of a weed at 
her feet, and with a little assistance from the hoe she. was carry- 
ing, pull it out deftly with an unbroken root. There was some- 
thing in the action so suggestive that it opened the young man’s 
eyes a little, and prepared him for the disclosure which was to 
follow. 

“Very well,” said he meekly. “Of course I will go back if you 
like. ButIshall be glad if you can tell me one thing! Since I am 
going away it doesn’t matter, you know. Does your father know 
anything about theoretical farming even?” 

“Not so much as the bird on that post.” 

“Then how could he teach me ?” 

“He couldn't. Look at the advertisement again, and you will 
find no mention of him as the teacher.” 
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“Who was to be the teacher then?” 

“T was.” 

* Oh, oh,"yes.” 

There was a pause, a very awkward one. Herbert wanted to 
laugh. Marion looked almost as if she was ready to cry. 

At last he said, “ Oh, oh, yes,” again. But then, as this didn’t 
advance matters much, and as he was still brimful of amusement 
at the ridiculous notion upon which she had acted, he said mildly, 
but with an inevitable touch of indulgent patronage: “It was 
very—very plucky of you. But—but rather funny, wasn’t it ? 
As if a man could learn practical farming from a young lady 
amateur!” 

If he had hurled at her the most violent abuse, she could not 
have turned upon him with more fierceness. 

“ Amateur!” she exclaimed, “I an amateur! Look at these 
fields. Whatever you know or don’t know about farming, can you 
look at these fields and believe that I don’t understand my work 
as well as any man in England? Do I—do I look like an 
amateur ?” 

She did not, Remembering the flower-laden hats, the little 
lace and ribbon-trimmed aprons of the ladies he had seen play at 
hay-making at his father’s country house, Herbert, with a shy 
side-glance at her workmanlike apparel, could conscientiously say, 
“No.” 

“No,” she went on, “my mistake was not in over-rating my 
powers of teaching, but in under-rating my powers of making 
myself too offensive to be tolerated as a teacher.” 

“Oh no, not at all.” 

“Don’t answer me in that sneering tone,” said Marion, flaming 
up again into wrath. ‘The agreement is ‘off, that is understood. 
But you shall not go back to town until you have confessed I am 
no amateur. First,” she continued, pointing to a corner of the 
field, “ you can sit on that stile and see me finish what I’m about. 
I'm thinning the turnips that were sown last month.” 

“ But that’s labourer’s work!” 

“A good farmer is the hardest-working labourer on his farm. 
I suppose you thought farming meant riding about all day ona 
thoroughbred, counting the fields to make sure they hadn’t run 
away.” 

She was busily at work again, Herbert standing beside her 
looking on, and feeling foolish. 

“Can’t I help you?” 

“What! In that coat? Not exactly!” 

Herbert whipped his coat off, and laid it on the hedge. Marion 
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raised herself from the ground and looked at him with a grimly- 
ironical smile. In his corduroy waistcoat and dainty white shirt- 
sleeves he looked less like a denizen of the work-a-day world than 
ever. 

“Tra-la-la, tra-la-la!” she sang. ‘“ Dear me, you only want 
ribbons and a crook.” 

“You would have made a very nice teacher,” said Herbert, 
exasperated beyond endurance. He had always had very pretty 
manners with ladies, but this one put herself, by her shocking 
discourtesy, quite outside the pale. ‘“ You are so encouraging, so 
helpful!” 

“ Well,” said she, half-apologetically, “it was too much for you 
to call me an amateur. Why, I frightened the crows before I was 
six!” 

It came into Herbert’s mind that she might follow that avoca- 
tion still, but of course he did not suggest it. He grew tired of 
watching her thin turnips. 

“Ts this what you would have done with me if I had been 
going to stay? Is that how you meant to teach me practical 
farming, leaving me to flap my arms, while you—you grubbed 
about ? ” 

“No,” answered Marion, with as much dignity as her occupation 
would allow; “I should have let you go round the farm by your- 
self this morning, very likely ; but this afternoon I should have 
taken you round myself, explaining things, and giving you a little 
history of my connection with it. Then to-morrow morning you 
could have got up as early as you liked, and watched the working. 
That is how I should have begun.” 

“And a very good way too, I should think,” said Herbert 
politely. ‘I wish you would carry out that plan, if only to show 
me what I have missed.” 

“It would take too much time now that it would have no 
object,” said Marion shortly. She was smarting under the failure 
of the grand plan of which she had been so proud. “ But I will 
take you over to Major Byrne; he does a little farming himself, 
and he is very kind, has manners as pretty as you please, and 
would, I dare say, be glad to have you to talk to.” 

Still carrying her hoe, she rapidly skirted the fields towards 
the high road, and, with Herbert following her, tramped about a 
quarter of a mile further along the road, until they came toa 
pretty little cottage residence, the occupier of which, a handsome 
elderly Irishman, was nailing up the creepers on his walls. He 
hurried down to the gate, welcomed Marion with effusion, and at 
once extended a friendly hand to her companion. 
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“ And is this yer pupil, Marion?” he asked, with a twinkle in 
his eye. 

“No,” answered she, but with less sharpness of tone than she 
had used to poor Herbert; ‘he doesn’t think he shall like it, and 
he is going back to town. But as he wants to see something of 
the working of a farm first, and as I haven’t much time for play, 
as you know, Major, I thought you would perhaps be good enough 
to show him over your place.” 

“ Me dear Marion, to hear is to obey you. But me little place 
is not much worth showing to a man that comes straight from the 
best kept farm in the county.” 

Marion laughed mischievously as she left them together. And 
then Herbert began to see why he had been brought here. For 
he learnt from the Major that the Glebe Farm had been brought, 
under Marion’s care, to be a model, on a small scale, of what a 
profitable farm should be. She had greatly enlarged it by judi- 
ciously taking on more land, a bit at a time, and would, if she 
were not so heavily handicapped, undoubtedly end by having not 
only one of the best but one of the largest farms in the south. 

“ How is she handicapped ?” asked Herbert, with much interest. 
“Do you mean by being a girl?” 

“No, I mean by being the daughter of a spendthrift, which, 
with all respect to the church, is the only name one can give to 
the Rector,” said the Major solemnly. “He spends all the 
money he can scrape together, or borrow, in speculations, which 
always turn out badly; and the girls have to pay his debts and 
keep the house going as well.” 

“But they must be very foolish to put up with it,” said 
Herbert. 

“Aye, well, perhaps. But it’s a foolishness one loves them for. 
But it makes the work almost too heavy for me splendid Marion, 
who works just about three times as hard as she ought to do, to 
save the expense of extra labour.” 

Herbert was struck dumb. If half of this were true, what 
atrocity he had been guilty of in not putting up meekly with any 
treatment to which this young girl might have chosen to subject 
him. After a short pause he said in a contrite voice : 

“She does, though, revenge herself pretty heavily on the men 
for what she has suffered at the hands of one of them!” 

But this observation only inflamed the Major’s enthusiasm. 

“ And where’s the man, sir, worthy of the name that wouldn’t 
be proud to be trampled in the earth by the feet of such a 
heroine? She’s a genius, a genius, with the intellect to foresee, 
and the perseverance and the industry to carry out. I can’t say 
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I’m sorry to hear you're going back, because it’s the father who 
would have had all the benefit, and Marion all the work of 
teaching you. And in that, as in everything else, she would not 
have spared herself. But before you go, you must come in and 
drink the health of the grandest girl in England.” 

Meanwhile the poor genius and heroine was stumping back 
along the dusty road to the Rectory. On arriving she went 
straight to the study and knocked at the door. 

“Oh, what is it?” said a peevish voice. ‘ Come in.” 

Marion found her father walking up and down the room. He 
held a paper in his hand which he had evidently been studying. 
She was rather nervous, but, as usual with her, came straight to 
the point. 

“Papa,” she began, in her gentlest voice, “I am very sorry 
that I must give you a great disappointment. I must give up 
my idea of a farm-pupil, premium and all.” 

The Rector laughed with some constraint. 

“Why, what’s this?” he said sharply. “Surely this foolish 
young man can be made to understand that you can teach him 
his business! People can’t change their minds like that without 
reason. It would upset the calculations of far-seeing men if they 
could.” 

Although he spoke with great resolution, his manner was 
growing rather fidgety: he wished Marion wouldn’t stand there 
stock-still like a pillar of salt! 

“He has a reason, papa, quite a good enough one.” 

The Rector assumed an air of preternatural geniality. 

“But it’s too late, too late,” he said. “If this young weather- 
cock had told me this morning that he wanted his premium back, 
he could have had it of course. As it is, having received his 
uncle’s cheque by this morning’s post, I have already lost no 
time in investing it to the best possible advantage. It was my 
duty to you girls and to your mother to do so,” he went on, 
buoying himself up, as it were, by the sonorousness of his 
own speech, against the storm he saw gathering in his daughter's 
eyes. 

Marion, however, had self-control enough and to spare when it 
was seriously wanted. But even her lips were white as she said, 
quickly and quietly : 

“Your letter has not gone to the post yet. There is still 
time. You cannot invest that money. Remember,I am sure you 
remember ”—and her voice broke ever so little—“ that it was for 
my work, papa.” 

The Rector looked for a moment conscience-stricken, The 
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next instant, his fatal faith in himself and his own motives 
floated him up again. 

“Really, Marion, you speak like a very undutiful daughter. 
Do you really think I want to rob a child of mine of her 
money ?” 

“No, no, papa,” put in poor Marion hastily. 

The Rector stopped in his walk, and looked at her severely. 

“T assure you you speak as if you did. But to show you how 
you have misjudged me, I make you this promise: I have had the 
good luck to purchase, for a mere song, a thousand shares in a 
Central American gold mine. When I sell these, as I shall do on 
the first rise in the market, realising nearly double what I paid 
for them, I shall place the whole of the money in your hands 
without a word. Then, if you wish to push a point of honour so 
far as to pay back to this young man what he has fairly forfeited, 
you shall do so without hindrance from me.” 

“Thank you, papa,” said Marion in an unsteady voice. 

She had heard of those gold mines before, 

As she still stayed, the Rector, frowning, turned to the window, 
and taking up a pen from his writing-table and looking carefully 
at the nib, prepared to sit down. 

“In order that I might lose no moment in securing a “chance 
which may never occur again,” he added with great emphasis, “I 
did not wait for to-morrow’s post, but gave the letter containing 
my application for shares to Orlando Meade, who was riding in to 
Banport this morning.” 

A little cry, scarcely louder than a sigh, escaped from Marion. 
Then she turned round and went, with her head bent down and 
her fingers pulling at the buttons of her dress, out of the study. 
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Why we Love a Man-of-War. 


(WirTa Compiiments To J. S. Motioy anp W. Ciark RUSSELL.) 


For the innermost English heart of her, 
Tough oak of a thousand rings— 
To be but an inch’s part of her 
Were better than swiftest wings! 
And so says the Seaman who sings, 
And bears in his breast a chart of her— 
Hurrah! for the English heart of her, 
While the canvas fills and swings! 


For the order sweet aboard of her, 
Tnd crew of united mind, 
With mutiny, mob, ignored of her, 
With men that are quick and kind; 
And so says the Mate-—when he’s dined, 
A sailor staunch, and adored of her— 
Hurrah! for the order aboard of her, 
While the billows grow with the wind ! 


For the magical stately pace of her, 
Skimming the sapphire seas ; 
For the distant pencilled trace of her, 
Blown by the strong salt breeze, 
And English of all degrees 
Love the beautiful broad trim space of her— 
Hurrah! for the magical pace of her, 
While land-lubbers hug the leas! 


For the open and clean-swept decks of her, 
The brasses sparkling and bright— 
These be times of peace—who recks of her 

Marking the foe in sight? 
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But her Captain says, that, “to fight, 
She’s ready ”—the splendid sex of her! 
Hurrah! for the dazzling decks of her, 

While the flying foam follows white! 


For the grand old Flag at the head of her, 

The flag of Battle and Song; 

The flag that was ever the dread of her 

Enemies proud and strong. 

Though trials and tempters throng, 
May it always be sung and said of her— 
Hurrah! for the Flag at the head of her, 

The Flag we have floated long! 


8S. Frances Harrison. 
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Geological Reminiscences. 


—_——— 


No science owes more to its amateur investigators than geology, 
notwithstanding the erroneous theories by which almost all 
inquirers were led, and which largely diminished the value of 
their labours. But still those earnest enthusiasts were at work 
in England, France, Germany, Scandinavia and other parts of 
Europe, for one hundred and fifty years before the study of 
geology had attained the dignity of a science, although few of 
them even approximated to the true comprehension of the 
problems presented by the various phenomena of the earth’s 
surface. 

Men of divers pursuits in other branches of knowledge were con- 
tinually drawn aside by the fascination of this new field of inquiry, 
new and yet old almost as time itself; and they pushed and 
blundered on in their speculations, as to the age, nature, and 
origin of the envelope of our planet, all more or less trammelled 
by the accepted Mosaic cosmogony, and all, to some extent, 
considering themselves bound (even so late as the days of 
Dr. Buckland) to refer the presence of fossils, and the great 
structural changes observable in the various rocks, to an universal 
deluge. 

Professor Prestwich rightly assigns the birth of geological 
science to the end of the eighteenth century, and acknowledges 
(in common with all modern writers on the subject) William 
Smith as its parent. But this great genius was not a professed 
geologist, though led eventually to devote himself to that science. 
His occupation was that of a mining engineer, and in this capacity . 
he not only displayed uncommon sagacity and industry, but he 
showed himself free from the vice of theorising, which had led 
astray almost every preceding inquirer in geology. Indeed it may 
be doubted whether Smith had ever heard of the wild guesses and 
strained hypotheses of those who had attacked the problem before 
him ; and as for geology itself, of its two great divisions, physical 
and palzontological, he only became acquainted with the former 
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through his long experience in land surveying, in observing the 
sources of water supply, and in constant exploration of colliery 
shafts and galleries in the chief carboniferous districts of 
England; and as to the other branch of the science, he at first 
knew nothing at all about it. 

William Smith had no theories of his own about his mother- 
earth, but he laboriously sought to decipher the pages of the great 
terrestrial volume laid open to him—“rich with the spoils of 
time;” and by force of genius and native sound sense he drew 
rational conclusions from what he saw—a thing that no previous 
observer had done. But still, “‘ vixere fortes ante Agamemnona,” 
so it may be worth while to glance hurriedly at some of the notions 
put forward by the ancients, and then to mention a few of those 
who had thought about geology in its pre-scientific stage, during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Fossils had of course been observed even in Greek and Roman 
days, for Xenophon in the ‘Anabasis’ notices that some of the 
stones of temples he had seen in his travels were full of shells; 
and Pausanias speaks of a quarry in Megara consisting entirely of 
shelly limestone. Herodotus distinctly tells us (‘ Euterpe,’ c. 12) 
that he “had seen shells on the hills ” that border the river Nile ; 
and Aristotle, in his remarks on “respiration,” speaks of his 
having seen fossil fishes. Pliny also had noticed fossils “of the 
figure of shells,” some of which he describes rather fantastically ; 
while he elsewhere observes on the presence of bones and ivory in 
a fossil condition, but passes on without making any further 
remark. In later times the poet Boccaccio refers to the presence 
of fossils in his native hills, and Leonardo da Vinci laughs at 
those who asserted that the fossil shells which he had carefully 
examined had been formed in the hills “by the influence of the 
stars.” Pallissy, a French savant in 1580, makes mention of like 
observations, and is credited by Fontenelle with being the first to 
assert that fossils could not be accounted for by the Noachian 
Deluge. Previously to 1600 fossils had undoubtedly been found 
abundantly, and noticed by various observers both at home and 
abroad ; and at that epoch of the general renascence of literature, 
and the advance of a sounder method of scientific inquiry, these 
“medals of creation” (as the Sussex geologist Mantell calls 
them) began to carry more suggestiveness to their discoverers ; 
and ideas originally propounded by Theophrastus and revived by 
Bertrand, a Swiss clergyman, that fossils “ were the unfinished 
materials from which a later creation was formed,” were 
beginning to be disregarded. We see opinion in a transition 
state in Dr. Plot’s writings about 1680, a man of great learning 
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and Professor of Chemistry in Oxford, who in his ‘ History 
of Oxfordshire’* starts the inquiry whether the fossils so 
abundant in that district “‘ be Japides sui generis, formed by some 
plastic power in the earth itself, or whether they be impressions 
of fishes and such like which have had a real existence.” But 
the wider views became gradually more accepted, and an excellent 
example is afforded by the suggestion of Dr. Martin Lister 
(regarded by Mantell as the first geologist), who in 1684 proposed 
that a map of the north of England should be made, “with a 
table of the clays, sands, &c., which may be met with, a soil or 
mineral map in fact, to serve for an examination of the earth, so 
far as we can from the outside inwards;” and Lister adds his 
“belief that the layers of rocks would be found in a certain 
order,”—thus anticipating the work of Smith in both these 
respects by more than a century. 

A French chemist, Rouelle, in 1750, distinctly taught that 
fossils of the same beds have their counterparts in every country ; 
and further that these fossils—to use his own words—“ étoient 
dans le méme état d’arrangement et de distribution.” It seems a 
pity that this far-sighted man had no facilities for following up 
so truthful a surmise. 

An English clergyman, Rev. J. Michell, Professor of Geology 
at Cambridge in 1760, published a paper in the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society, “ On the Identity of Character 
and Continuance of Various Strata of the same Order on the 
Earth’s Surface.” Nor should Woodward be forgotten, who in 
1727 endowed the Professorship and founded the Museum of 
Geology at Cambridge, enriching it at the same time with a 
noble collection of fossils. All these great men are to be ranked 
in our enumeration of amateur geologists. 

Reverting to William Smith’s enduring work, it is specially to 
be noted that the delay of twenty years in the publication of his 
great geological map was almost fatal to the recognition of his 
claims as a skilful and original discoverer.t By not concentrating 
his whole time and resources on the early publication of this 
grand record of his labours, completed in 1795, he did more than 
keep back himself and his achievements in the geological field 


* This, together with another work, ‘The Natural History of Stafford- 
shire,’ was part of the author’s design of ‘ A Natural History of England,’ 
which, however, was never continued. 

+ Many private influential friends were ready and eager to help him to 
publish his map, amongst these being Francis, Duke of Bedford, and Mr. 
Richard Crawshay, of Cyfarthfa. The early death of the former, in 1802, 
was a severe blow to Smith’s prosperity. 
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from the public acknowledgment due to them; for with prodigal 
disinterestedness he did all in his power to put the result of his 
discoveries at the service of the public by lecturing at agricultural 
meetings with his huge map (carefully coloured by his own hands) 
displayed on the walls of the room ; besides allowing his intimate 
friends and patrons, the Rev. B. Richardson and Mr. Townsend, of 
Bath, to disperse in manuscript form the tabulated results of his 
discoveries; the consequence being that they became largely 
known and extensively used, while the credit belonging to their 
originator was for many years obscured, and indeed to some extent 
entirely lost. 

Undoubtedly in the early years of the 19th century geology 
“ was in the air,” and the Geological Society, founded in 1807, at 
once formed a rallying point for those numerous workers in this 
new field of knowledge, some of them (as Adam Sedgwick after- 
wards affirmed) being on the verge of the great generalisations 
already reached by Smith, whilst he himself remained almost 
unknown. Indeed, it is a melancholy reminiscence of the 
calamitous days in Smith’s later history, that his labours, at the 
time of the founding of this society and for many years afterwards, 
were quite unrecognised, nor was he invited to become affiliated 
to that association until the memorable evening in February 1831 
when he was awarded by the Council the first Wollaston Gold 
Medal, and publicly acclaimed by their president, Adam Sedgwick, 
as “ the Father of English Geology.” 

The thirty-five years which had intervened since William Smith 
compiled his map had witnessed a great development of geological 
inquiry, and the second half of that period saw the gradual 
merging of the amateur into the professional geologist. 

It was then that those great men arose who have left an im- 
perishable fame, of whom we must briefly mention a few before 
referring in some detail to the special work of one whose genius 
and labour have added so much to our knowledge of the strata of 
the south-east of England. 

Among the earlier workers in the wide geological field were 
the two brothers Conybeare, grandsons of Dr. J. Conybeare, 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol; the elder brother, John Josias, 
being born in 1779, the younger, William Daniel, in 1787, and 
both of them took Holy Orders. The first of these was remark- 
able as an “all-round man,” versed in literature and languages 
as well as in science. He published valuable papers on the 
geology of Devonshire, Cornwall, and of the Malvern Hills, and 
was associated with Buckland in investigating the south-west 
coal-fields of England. 
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The younger brother was a man of exceptional brilliancy, 
obtaining a first class in classics at Oxford with Sir Robert Peel, 
and a second in mathematics with Archbishop Whately. By the 
time he had reached his 30th year he had made great progress 
in geology, being acknowledged both by Buckland and Sedgwick 
as their earliest master; and his papers on the Basin of the 
Thames, on the Plesiosaurus (to which he gave the name), on the 
Peak of Teneriffe, and other allied subjects, were all of great 
value. He became Dean of Llandaff_in 1844; and it was his son 
William J. Conybeare who was associated with the late Dean 
Howson in the well-known work ‘The Life and Travels of St. 
Paul.’ Of this group of four eminent divines whose genius shed 
so much light on the transition stage of modern geological story, 
the Conybeares may perhaps be considered the last of the 
amateurs (though the title in their case is inadequate), whilst 
Buckland and Sedgwick may rightly be placed at the head of an 
illustrious list of professional geologists, at first to be numbered 
by twos and threes, but now forming a vast army spread over all 
the civilised world, and occupying an ever-widening field of 
conquest. 

Dr. (afterwards Dean) Buckland was born in 1784 and died in 
1856: his whole life up to the beginning of his last long illness 
was full of eager work, prompted by unflagging energy, and so 
important were his labours and discoveries that he has been 
called the “Founder of Geology,” a title, however, by no means 
generally acknowledged. Indeed, his earliest efforts were mate- 
rially assisted by the information he had obtained in common (as 
we have seen) with other eminent geologists from the wide 
circulation of William Smith’s MS. maps and tables previous to 
1815; and, in fact, from 1808 to 1812 he followed that great 
man’s track in his equestrian excursions throughout England, 
though, unlike Sedgwick, who once and only once had met Smith 
while thus engaged, Buckland seems never to have come across 
his path.* He was much occupied in the study of mineralogy 
during these earlier years, and in company with Mr. Broderip, of 
Oriel College, Oxford, he began his laborious and long-continued 


* Buckland, like Sedgwick, made his geological tours on horseback. 
His favourite steed was an old black mare, a quiet and very sagacious 
beast, who would never come to a quarry without standing still. 

On one occasion she remained perfectly unmoved when a great mass of 
stones came clattering at her feet, carrying her master with them, to the 
consternation of a friend who was accompanying him in his tour. 
Buckland quietly remarked—as he picked himself up from the débris— 
“Oh! stones may fall out with me, but they never hurt me!” 
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practical work by an examination of fossils at Shotover Hill, the 
classic ground of Milton’s early poems, where the “ towered city 
and busy haunts of men” are still framed in the beautiful picture 
which is seen from that elevation. The fruit of these rambles in 
many parts of England, which extended over several years, is 
seen in the numerous specimens left by Buckland, to his Alma 
Mater, which formed the nucleus of the valuable (but very im- 
perfectly labelled) collection of fossils in the University Museum. 

Dr. Buckland’s other labours in the geological field are too well 
known to be here detailed, but unfortunately for his lasting fame 
he was drawn as a theorist into the theo-geological vortex, and his 
‘Vindiciz Geologice’ and his more elaborate and (in its way) 
masterly treatise ‘Reliquis Diluviane’ remain as monuments, 
not merely of the author’s skill and learning, but of an obsolete 
and discredited hypothesis. Even in his ‘Bridgwater Treatise’ 
(1837) this straining endeavour to make his riper knowledge of 
geology square with the primitive cosmical assertions of the early 
chapters in Genesis is plainly evident ; though many of the notes 
which were rendered necessary by the higher level reached by 
the science during the fourteen years which had elapsed since the 
publication of the ‘Reliquie,’ show that his intellectual con- 
victions had outrun his Biblical prejudices. In fact Buckland’s 
earliest literary work formed the transition stage in speculative 
geology, and he may fairly be considered the last of the numerous 
and distinguished champions of the traditional Mosaic cosmogony 
and the Universal Deluge. 

Before passing on, we may beguile the reader’s attention for a 
moment by quoting part of Archbishop Whately’s humorous 
“ Epitaph ” on Buckland, written (as his son has recently informed 
us) so far back as 1820 : 


“Mourn, Ammonites, mourn o’er his funeral urn, 
Whose neck ye must grace no more; 
Gneiss, granite, and slate, he settled your date, 
And his ye must now deplore. 


Weep, caverns, weep, with infiltering drip, 
Your recesses he’ll cease to explore; 

For mineral veins and organic remains 
No stratum again will he bore. 


His wit shone like crystal, his knowledge profound 
From granite to gravel descended ; 

No “ trap” could deceive him, no “slip” could confound, 
No specimen true or pretended ; 

He knew the birth-rock of each pebble so round, 
And how far its tour had extended. 


* a * * * 
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Where shall we our great Professor inter, 
That in peace he may rest his bones? 
If we hew him a huge rocky sepulchre 
He will rise and break the stones, 
And examine each stratum that lies around 
For he’s quite in his element underground. 


* * * * - 


Then exposed to the drip of some case-hard‘ning spring, 
His carcase let stalactites cover, 
And to Oxford the petrified sage let us bring, 
When he is incrusted all over; 
There with mammoth and crocodile, high on a shelf, 
Let him stand as a monument raised to himself.” 


Buckland’s great contemporary, Adam Sedgwick, was almost 
equally conservative in his views, but in his half-century of 
professional work he does not seem to have expressed opinions 
which (as in Buckland’s case) he was compelled to retract ; although 
to the very last—he died in 1873—Sedgwick was an opponent of 
Lyell’s uniformitarian views, and of Darwin and Wallace in their 
doctrine of the origin of species. 

But for all that, the contributions of this eminent man to the 
geological record were of great importance, and were fully recog- 
nised by the imprimatur of the Royal Society in conferring on 
him their Copley medal in 1863, a distinction which it is needless 
to say has been bestowed upon very few—the “elect,” in fact, of 
the hierarchy of science. The details of Sedgwick’s half-century 
of labour in his own special field will doubtless be fully particu- 
larised in the forthcoming pages of his biography, which is at 
this moment passing through the press. 

The writer of the present article believes that it is to this 
geologist we owe the earliest determination of the relation of 
certain rocks on the east side of the Pennine range in Yorkshire 
and Northumberland, which rest unconformably on the carboni- 
ferous system, and pass up into the new red sandstone. The 
series in question, which in England is not fully developed south 
or west of this range, Sedgwick named “ magnesian ” limestone. 
These were afterwards correlated by Murchison to the corre- 
sponding formation in the province of Perm in Eastern Russia, 
from which circumstance those rocks received from this eminent 
philosopher the name of Permian. Amongst the German 
geologists this formation is classified with the underlying car- 
boniferous, and with the superincumbent Poikilitic or new red 
sandstone, often termed Triassic. 

Sedgwick is known to have used Smith’s maps (probaby MS. 
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copies) in that portion of his labours, and he fully acknowledged 
his indebtedness in this respect, as well as to an earlier and now 
almost forgotten geologist, W. Winch, of Durham. 

Sedgwick also laboriously examined the Archean and Paleozoic 
rocks of Wales, contemporaneously with Murchison ; but they soon 
had a disagreement as to the use of the word Cambrian, which term 
was, we believe, suggested to them by De la Beche ; and eventually 
the dispute was practically decided by the Geological Survey in 
Murchison’s favour. But it must not be forgotten that Sedg- 
wick’s sections of the strata of North Wales in 1832 laid the 
solid foundation of all subsequent explorations. It was in the 
Principality that the humorous incident occurred, so often related 
by him, of his receiving a shilling from a lady who was passing 
by when he was seated by the roadside, very tired and very dirty, 
but unable to resist the temptation of examining some stones 
which had unexpectedly attracted his attention. The next 
evening, to his great surprise, this lady was dining at the house 
where he was staying, and not in the least recognising the way- 
side labourer of the preceding afternoon, she related the occur- 
rence, and praised the great intelligence of the Welsh peasant, as 
she thought, with whom she had spoken, adding— 

“Indeed, I was so pleased with the information I received that 
I gave him a shilling.” 

“ That you did, ma’am,” cried the geologist from the other side 
of the table; “and here it is!” 

Sedgwick’s only monumental work was on the ‘British 
Paleozoic Rocks and Fossils,’ with a separate volume of plates, 
completed in 1855; in this publication his collaborator was 
Professor MacCoy. A large number of small pamphlets and 
papers also appeared from time to time in the various philosophical 
magazines and journals; but in nearly all his more important 
geological work, his fellow-labourer was his intimate friend, Sir 
Roderick Murchison. He had little sympathy with Lyell, thinking 
him too bold and innovating ; and he made the huge mistake of 
denouncing Agassiz’s theory of ice-borne boulders, calling it “a 
stupid hypothesis.” Though Sedgwick was nearly forty years 
residential prebendary of Norwich, it was not till a short time 
before his death that he could be persuaded to visit the famous 
forest beds of Norfolk, a few miles south of Cromer. When he 
at last determined on the expedition, he was favoured by an 
excellent state of the tide, and was greatly excited when he saw 
the tops of some stumps of trees in the sand. “This is indeed a 
glorious day,” exclaimed the veteran geologist; “I have now 
wiped off the one blot on my geological escutcheon ! ” 
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Any serious attack on the old-fashioned orthodox Biblical views 
of cosmogony he fiercely resented, as may be seen by his onslaught 
on the ‘ Vestiges of Natural History of Creation ’ in the Edinburgh 
Review (1845), which was written in hot haste, and forwarded to 
the editor, Mr. Macney Napier, in detached sections, as fast as he 
could complete them—cuwrrente calamo. Fourteen years later the 
worthy professor was nearly as much inflamed against Darwin’s 
now world-famous ‘ Origin of Species,’ which he warmly denounced 
as only the ‘ Vestiges’ over again, in a more scientific form. 
Darwin’s calm and good-tempered reply everybody is now familiar 
with, as the letters and answers are found in the ‘ Life’ of that 
eminent philosopher. Sedgwick’s most attached friends in 
Norwich, the Stanleys and the Goulbourns, have confessed that in 
some respects that geologist was amongst the most narrow-minded 
of men and a foe to every kind of innovation. For example, he 
refused to read the Lessons at the new lectern which the Dean 
had placed in the cathedral, absolutely objecting, as he said, “ to 
expose himself before that bird!” But in all fairness it must be 
stated that on some occasions he failed not to oppose the zealous 
bigotry of ecclesiastics, as at the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion in York (1844), when in a paper read amidst shouts of 
laughter, Dean Cockburn first attacked Dr. Buckland’s ‘ Bridg- 
water Treatise,’ and then placidly propounded his own theory of 
the fossil world as being jointly caused by marine volcanoes and 
the supernatural rains of the Deluge. The writer in Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal, who describes the scene, tells us how Sedgwick 
“enchained the audience for an hour and a half, alternately 
charming them by his vast learning, and throwing them off their 
gravity by the most grotesque illustrations,” as he, bit by bit, 
demolished the “ irrational guesses and absurd hypotheses” of his 
very reverend antagonist. On the whole, we may subscribe to 
the eulogy on Sedgwick’s memorial tablet in St. Luke’s Chapel in 
Norwich Cathedral, where he is commemorated as a “ Master of 
philosophy ; one who had extended the frontier of science; who 
was influenced by an imperial love of truth, and an immovable 
constancy of faith.” * 

It is not the writer’s purpose to notice particularly all the 
eminent men who were partly contemporaries and partly 
successors of the two great scientists just referred to. The 
remainder of this paper must be confined to the work of those 
geologists who have successfully determined the stratification of 
one corner of England not previously investigated, viz. the 


* This inscription (in Latin) is said to have been composed by the 
present Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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secondary rocks in the south-east of our island, which were first 
fully examined and formulated in the closing years of the pre- 
Victorian era, 1818-1836. But we must bear in mind that the 
impulse to those investigations manifestly came from the 
publication of William Smith’s map (to which we have so often 
referred) in 1815-16; for this it was which determined De la 
Beche * to give up the sword for the geologist’s hammer ; the first- 
fruits of his new labours being a paper on ‘ The Secondary Forma- 
tions of the South Coast of England,’ and this in its turn fired the 
zeal of Dr. W. H. Fitton, of Dublin, and Dr. Gideon A. Mantell, of 
Lewes—both in the medical profession—to devote the best years 
of their lives to the examination of the same portion of the 
geological field. Fitton was the first to determine the true 
succession of strata between the oolite and the chalk; his 
investigations being confirmed and enlarged by Mantell, who 
became one of the most lucid and popular expounders of the 
science as then understood. 

The discoveries of this able geologist soon met with genera} 
acceptance, and he quickly became the leading authority on this 
subject of the secondary deposits in Kent, Sussex and Surrey, 
which were carefully and laboriously examined by him during his 
residence at Lewes, and subsequently at Brighton, and were 
charmingly described in his ‘Geology of S.E. England,’ a volume, 
which for nearly sixty years has maintained its position as a work 
of sterling merit. 

Dr. Mantell was certainly amongst the last and best of amateur 
geologists : and it is to this “ indefatigable and enthusiastic man ” 
(as he was called by Hopkins in his address to the Geologicah 
Society in 1853) that we owe amongst other things the discovery 
of the freshwater origin of the Wealden beds, the strata immedi- 
ately underlying the Lower greensand. 

If only from the distinction earned by Mantell in being the 
first to determine the fluviatile origin of the Weald, as a deposit 
interpolated between marine formations above and below it, that 
accomplished philosopher would deserve prominent mention in 
these reminiscences ; but the possession by the writer of a large 
collection of his letters (together with some from other scientific 
men), from which several extracts will be given in this paper, 
makes it easier to describe the methods of geological investigation 
at the time to which these documents refer. Until the appear- 


* A like influence urged De la Beche to draw up geological maps on 
the basis of the ordnance survey, which eventually led to the geological 
survey of the whole of Britain. To the same eminent man we owe the 
establishment of the museum in Jermyn Street. 
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ance of Mantell’s ‘ Illustrations of the Geology of Sussex’ in 1822, 
the peculiar relations of the sandstones and clays of the interior 
of Kent, Sussex, and Hants were entirely misunderstood, as both 
Fitton and Phillips have acknowledged; but it was the remark- 
able discoveries by our geologist of the remains of extinct Saurians, 
previously unknown, in the Tilgate Beds in the Forest ridge 
of the Wealden,* which at once decided the true character of that 
formation, and established the growing reputation of the explorer. 
He, with true Baconian sagacity, had applied the observations 
he had previously made on the recent freshwater shells imbedded 
in the alluvial valley of the Sussex Ouse, to the appearance of 
similar but vastly more ancient phenomena in the Weald sands 
and clays; but the Sussex geologist had also come upon the 
remains of extinct Deinosaurs of prodigious size and very peculiar 
organisation, called “ Crocodile-lizards ” by Sir R. Owen, including 
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the Hyleosaurus, Pelosaurus, Regnosaurus, and very notably the 
Iguanodon, all of which (that is, four out of the five, the other 
being the Megalosaurus) he had named, and demonstrated to be 
genera of reptiles which in their organisation approached the 
mammalian type. 

To perfect this demonstration in comparative anatomy was the 
work of years, although from the first the world of science had 
recognised the value of Dr. Mantell’s investigations, and he was 
elected F.R.S. in 1825. 

In the month of February 1834, the discovery of an almost 


* The term Wealden was happily chosen by P. J. Martin in his 
‘Geology of West Sussex,’ and applied by him (in which he was followed 
by Mantell and Fitton) to the group of rocks ranging from the clay 
immediately below the greensand (or “ Shanklin sands” ) to the Purbeek 
beds inclusive, 
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perfect skeleton of the Iguanodon, in a quarry of the Kentish rag 
near Maidstone, was made by Mr. W. H. Bensted, to whom must 
be assigned a very high rank in the great army of volunteers—of 
both sexes be it noted—who have earned distinction in the pursuit 
of science, and who, instead of being termed amateurs, may now 
rightly be called auxiliaries in the great geological campaign. 
Mr. Bensted, who died in 1859, was descended from an ancient 
family who were settled in Kent four hundred years ago, and he 
had obtained a measure of celebrity in the county by his general 
acquaintance with botany and mineralogy ; besides being highly 
respected in business for his integrity of character, and in private 
life admired for his many social gifts and his humorous turn of 
mind. After his discovery of the Iguanodon, Mr. Bensted’s fame 
was widely spread, and his attainments cordially recognised in the 
scientific world ; and in geology especially his subsequent re- 
searches were considerable, and several fossils * have been named 
after him. He soon made the personal acquaintance oi Sir R. 
Owen ‘(who recently spoke to the writer of his recollections of 
him), Sir C. Lyell, Sir R. Murchison, and in fact all the leading 
geologists, most of whom at some time or other visited Maidstone, 
and availed themselves of Mr. Bensted’s intimate knowledge 
of the stratification of that part of Kent. On one occasion, when 
Lyell had for the first time been taken by Bensted to make a 
personal examination of the tertiary patches which form the 
summit of Holly Hill,t as the afternoon began to wane the 
geologist suddenly remembered that several guests were expected 
at his own house to dinner, and on consulting his Bradshaw found 
that he had only forty minutes to catch the train at Snodland, 
some three miles away. ‘Can you take a cross-country cut, 
Sir Charles?” asked his guide, to which his companion at once 
consenting, the two geologists took a bee-line across hedge and 
ditch, ploughed fields and pastures, at the top of their speed, and 
just reached the Snodland station as the train for London arrived 
at the platform. 

Mr. Bensted during many years maintained a brisk corre- 
spondence with almost all the leading geologists: of the day. He 
was prompt in sending fossil organisms which came under his 
notice from time to time to Dr. Mantell, Sir R. Owen, and other 
paleontologists; and was on all occasions the cicerone of the 


* Amongst these may be mentioned Chelonia Benstedii; Abies 
Benstedii, a conifer occurring in the Wealden and Lower Greensand; 
Dracena Benstedii, and some others. 

t The hill on the west side of the Medway, where it turns to flow through 
the North Downs. 
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many scientific parties which from year to year visited his 
neighbourhood, or explored the objects of archeological interest 
in the valley of the Medway and the adjacent country. 

Dr. Mantell’s impressions of this interesting discovery * are best 
given in his own words: the letter is addressed to Mr. Bensted 
from Brighton on the 21st March, 1834: 


“T return you my warmest thanks for your great kindness in informing 
me of your most interesting discovery. I am compiling a paper on the 
Saurian remains of Kent and Surrey, and so every new specimen in the 
S.E. of England is at this time of great interest to me; but without an 
actual examination I cannot decide upon the character of your specimen. 
If you can spare one of the vertebra or other bones, and could send some 
of the shells and also fragments (as large as an apple) of the rock in which 
the bones are embedded, it would afford great assistance in unravelling the 
mystery; also a correct outline drawing of the thigh-bone and vertebra. 


The shells would be of great value in determining the relation of the 
strata.” 


Only a day or two later he writes : 


“TI am highly interested by your valuable communication and the 
specimens which accompanied it. The sketch of the quarry is very 
explicit, and conveys a good idea of the stratification; and the sketch of 
the fossil, I have no doubt, is as accurate as a person unacquainted with 
comparative anatomy would be able to execute. Unfortunately it is not 
sufficiently determined to enable me to form a correct notion of the 
original; but if you had sent me one of the vertebre I could have at once 
decided. The extremities of your so-called thigh-bones are the parts 
which would afford information as to whether they are true thigh or leg- 
bones, or paddle-bones.” 


Mr. Bensted (as the writer has ascertained from private 
memoranda) was at this time carefully detaching the various 
parts of this interesting fossil from its stony matrix. That was a 
work of great care and anxious labour, rendered doubly so at first 
from it becoming evident that an important portion of the skeleton 
was wanting. Fortunately the discoverer had just in time 
ascertained that the quarrymen had carted off to the barges at 
the wharf some considerable fragments of rock before he had been 
told of the original find. The boat was ready to leave Maidstone 
on its voyage to London, but the owner at once gave directions 
that the cargo should be carefully unloaded, and the missing 
fragments were recognised and carefully put together (with the 


* The quarry in which the Iguanodon was discovered borders on the 
London road about a mile out of the town, and now forms part of the 
private grounds of Mr. George White, who has planted shrubs on the 
rocky edges and sides of the excavation ; but it is still popularly known as 
the “Iguanodon quarry.” 
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other portions previously collected) under Mr. Bensted’s vigilant 
supervision. He then communicated the result to other friends, 
and the great importance and value of the discovery was soon 
noised abroad. The extracts here given from letters which Mr. 
Bensted received at this time are valuable as showing the keen 
public interest felt in geology at that early date in the modern 


history of the science. From George Fairholme,* dated Ramsgate, 
March 15, 1834: 


“TI feel greatly obliged for your clear and excellent reply to my queries 
respecting the fossil remains found in your quarry, and I hope to come 
over to Maidstone next week in order to see them. I shall probably be 
accompanied by a friend well skilled in comparative anatomy, by whose 
assistance we may perhaps be able to determine, if not what they do, at 
least what they do not belong to. Weshall hope to come by the Canterbury 
coach, if nothing intervene to prevent us.” 


This visit seems to have been paid, and a few days later Mr. 
Fairholme writes again : 


“I took every opportunity when in London last week to endeavour to 
discover the species of the fossil animal found in your quarry at Maidstone, 
but I have not been successful, owing to the want of corresponding parts 
of known fossils with which to compare it. Still, if I do not greatly 
mistake, it is the great Iguanodon of Tilgate Forest. But unless the teeth 
are found, or some part to lead to a conjecture as to the form of the head, 
the species of the Saurian reptile to which it belongs will not correctly be 
known.” 


On the 11th June he writes again, and the drift of some of his 
observations will readily be perceived : 


“T was fully prepared to find that the animal was the Iguanodon, and 
have already despatched short notices of it to the editors (Sir D. Brewster 
and others) of the London and Edinburgh Philosophical Magazines; but 
I have no doubt Mr. Mantell will give a more full detail of the particulars 
to the Geological Society. 

“There are two points in your discovery which to me are highly interest- 
ing; the one is that the formations in the quarry are decidedly marine, 
and not fluviatile as they have sometimes been called. The ammonites 
are sufficient to prove this; but the shark’s teeth and sea-shells of the 
limestone put it beyond question, notwithstanding the fossil wood which 
you mentioned to me you had occasionally found. The second is that we 
have decided proof of the rapidity with which the alternate sand and lime- 
stone beds must have been deposited, in the fact of the long femur-bone pro- 





* This writer was of the ultra-conservative section amongst the 
geologists of this reign. His chief work, published in 1837, was entitled 
‘New and Conclusive Physical Demonstration of the Fact and Period 


of the Mosaic Deluge.’ Notice the passages underlined in the following 
letters. 
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jecting out of the one into the looser materials of the other. When these 
materials were all soft—that is, in the one case mud, and in the other sand— 
the bones of the decomposing carcase of this animal must have been 
merely held together by strong integuments, yet still in a moveable con- 
dition. The long femur, therefore, being in a verticul position as regards 
the stratification, implies a very rapid deposition of both mud and the 
sandbeds ; and if these two strata were deposited rapidly we must come to 
the same conclusion with regard to the other similar strata in your quarry. 
This is contrary to the common opinion of geologists, who would not 
hesitate in looking at those beds to conclude that each was the result of a 
considerable portion of time. Now, however, we know that the whole was 
formed quickly and by one marine action, so that the body of this 
Iguanodon must have floated on the waves in a swollen and corrupted 
condition until at length it sank into the sea, and the damaged carcase 
was covered up by rapid deposition from muddy water.” 


On the 4th of June 1834, Dr. Mantell reached Maidstone 
from Brighton, a long day’s journey in those days, and he spent 
most of the next day in examining the newly-found Saurian in a 
shed in Mr. Bensted’s garden, specially erected by him to screen 
his operations on the stony skeleton of the Iguanodon from prying 


eyes. A few days after this visit the Sussex geologist writes to 
Mr. Bensted :— 


“Since my return I have been too much engaged to think over your very 
interesting specimen as I could wish; and though I have seen it, yet I wish 
that you were not so far off, so that I could have the opportunity of fre- 
quently inspecting it. I am also anxious that you should see the manner 
in which my specimens are preserved and cleaned out before you go on 
with your operations, as you will see how the bones you may meet with in 
future examinations may best be rendered durable. If you resolve to 
come, pray bring with you the piece that contains the other claw-bone to 
compare it with some I have, for there is really no certainty except in 
actual comparison. Let me know a day or two before you come and I 
shall be most happy to show you all the hospitality in my power. Did 
the Maidstone editor notice your fossil in his paper? ” 


The only local notice of this remarkable discovery made by Mr. 
Bensted, which had already attracted the attention of many 
scientists, including Owen, De la Beche, Fitton, Prestwich, and 
Lyell, was in the shape of a short letter by the discoverer to the 
principal Maidstone journal, the Kentish Chronicle, published 
Ist July, but on which no comment at all was attempted by the 
editor ! 

Mr. Bensted seems to have visited Dr. Mantell’s museum at 
Brighton, and probably was impressed with the conviction that 
his important fossil would find its most appropriate home in that 
collection. At any rate, in July he had agreed to let Mantell have 
the specimen for £10, and we see by some extracts of letters that 
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its new owner had received it in due course, which in those days 
of slow locomotion meant something very different from what we 
understand by that expression. 


“Brighton, 10th Sept., 1834. 


“T have been hard at work on the specimen, and have now put it to- 
gether and placed it in my museum. We have discovered no other traces 
of teeth, nor even the impressions of one. There are no dermal or skin 
bones, and the toe-bones you cleared are not ungular like those of the 
Hyleosaurus; but they are either finger or toe-bones, very slender, and 
fourteen inches long. [Sketch given in original.] My excavations have 
also changed the characters of some of the other bones. I can find but one 
tibia and no fibula. In the course of a fortnight I hope to have finished 
my laborious task, for it has been very fatiguing, and more than once I 
have gone to bed at five in the morning almost tired of my labour.” 


Incidentally we have here a proof that Mantell well deserved 
the term “ indefatigable” applied to him by Hopkins. But it is 
evident that his correspondent at Maidstone was equally worthy 
of the same commendation, for Bensted continued to furnish Dr. 
Mantell with objects of geological interest which that enthusiastic 
man made time to investigate. But these labours of love in 
their turn must have entailed ceaseless inroads on the physician’s 
scanty leisure, in maintaining the large correspondence of which 
these letters are doubtless but a very small fraction. The whole 
of Dr. Mantell’s collection, including the Iguanodon, is now in 
the Natural History department of the British Museum at South 
Kensington. 


O. J. Vianowzs. 
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La Bella, 
AN INCIDENT OF THE FENCING FLOOR. 


By EGERTON CASTLE, Avutnor or ‘ ConsEQuENces.’ 





Part I. 


I nave always looked upon the teaching of the noble science of 
fence as a profession which the most fastidious might, under 
stress of necessity, take up without fear of “ derogating ;” prece- 
dent—where such justification required—would not be found 
lacking ; names of high standing shine in goodly constellations 
through its venerable annals, The Pallavicini, of Palermo; those 
magnificent Castilians, Narvaez and Mendoza; Sainct-Didier, 
the royally-favoured gentilhomme Provencal; Saint Ange, 
admired of the Versailles Court; all men of undoubted blood, 
thought it no disgrace to turn their skill at the use of the loyal 
steel to profitable account. The Chevalier de Fréville on the 
Neva, the diplomatically enigmatical d’Eon in his Soho rooms, 
strove openly, in later days, to swell a flat purse and maintain an 
ancient name, by imparting to others their special knowledge of 
the gentle subtleties of carte and tierce. Our own great apostle 
of more sturdy swordsmanship, Sir W. Hope, of Balcomie, might 
well, one would think, have welcomed such a reverse of fortune 
as, half a century after his time, caused that acknowledged model 
of gentlemanly refinement, Malevolti Tremamondo, to take rank 
as the peerless master of fence known to the world by the name 
of Angelo. 

Ever of a habit of mind that clings to old traditions, it was 
with something of pleasurable excitement that—now, alas, more 
years ago than I quite care to specify—I discovered in a certain 
Tuscan city, which had already delighted me by the placid, old- 
world atmosphere it had preserved in the middle of this flurried 
century, a modern instance of the blue-blooded “ Maestro.” 

A journey to Italy was in those days considered indispensable 
to an artist’s education. Homeward bound, after the conventional 
year, in glorious autumn weather, I was caught and retained by 
the charm of the ancient town in question, and being young, as I 
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have hinted, impressionable, and my own master, resolved forth- 
with to fix there my penates for the coming winter. 

Delicious, sunny, lazy place it was—no doubt is still, but I 
have never seen it since—sitting contentedly on the banks of a 
yellow river which, at sunset, ran with purple and gold; 
encompassed by crumbling ramparts of fascinatingly obsolete 
trace, with bastions heart-shaped between their retired flanks, and 
an occasional overhanging “ pepper-box” turret; full of sombre 
winding streets, as well as of sunlit quays and piazzas; and 
possessing (for the initiated), within elm and vine-planted court- 
yards, wine cellars, lofty, pillared, and cross-lighted—a species of 
background especially suited to the “Cavalier” genre I then 
affected—where a well-favoured maid in picturesque multi- 
coloured attire, could’ give artistic flavour to the meagre wine she 
poured from some huge-bellied, straw-covered fiaschone. 

I secured before long, through the help of a travelling 
acquaintance, an old artist, by name Calarone, a set of rooms, 
studio and bedchamber—ideal from my point of view—at the top 
of a once magnificent, now weirdly dilapidated, palace jin the 
heart of the town. And as fencing was one of my crazes, there 
only needed the discovery that my landlords devoted themselves 
to leading the Tuscan youth through the mysteries of the white 
weapon in the very room beneath that where I proposed to woo 
the muse of limners (if there be not such an one, there should !) 
to complete my satisfaction in my new quarters. Thus I came 
to be the tenant and pupil in arms of Ettore and Carlo dei 
Lugani, counts of a most ancient patent, with a prodigious 
pedigree said to be quite unimpeachable—but apparently without 
any other worldly inheritance than the decrepid Palazzo in question 
—and now renowned masters of fence in the same old historic 
city that had known the splendours of their predecessors. 

From the very first, I felt a special interest in the goodly pair, 
and the character of their life struck me as being at once the 
oddest, quaintest, and withal touching, I have ever known. 

The morning after my installation, as I ran down the vast, 
echoing stairs from my lofty perch under the eaves of the wide 
roof, I halted one moment at the open door of the fencing room 
to seek a glimpse of the young man whose acquaintance I had 
made the previous afternoon over a foil bout, and whose handsome, 
melancholy countenance, in curious contrast with a most unaffected 
and attractive cheerfulness of manner, had haunted me through 
the watches of the night. 

A monotonous sweeping sound which had been noticeable 
ceased as I looked in. There was my noble professor of yester- 
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day, no longer attired in neat, close-fitting white canvas, and 
picturesque black belt and gauntlets, no longer grasping with 
practised grace the pliant foil, but, aproned and bare-armed, (what 
a muscular arm it was!) wielding with equal mastery and blithe- 
ness a very business-like broom. 

I was about to retire, fearful of having committed an indiscre- 
tion, when he hailed me in his gay voice: 

“Good day, my dear scholar, a lovely morning! On your way 
to breakfast, I suppose? I recommend Café Pisano. We have 
had our morning crust, and been busy these three hours ”—by a 
slight glance over his shoulder indicating a heap of freshly- 
mended and furbished fencing implements, which testified indeed 
to recent work with hammer, file, and sandcloth. 

Infected by his simple friendliness, I was about to respond with 
cordiality, when the sound of footsteps from the inner room 
attracted my attention. I looked round to see, with something of 
a start, what appeared to be the very double of the man before 
me, but clad, with almost foppish nicety, in all the ceremony of 
the Italian fashion of those days—black coat, light trousers and 
gloves, highly polished boots; all of a curiously exact fit. The 
sweeper, following the direction of my eyes, exclaimed with a 
flashing smile : 

“'Tis thou, Frattuccio!”—and his accent was tender as a 
caress. Then, with a Grandisonian wave of the arm free of the 
broom : 

“May I be allowed,” he said, turning to me, “to introduce 
Count Ettore Lugani—my elder brother? Frattuccio, this is the 
English gentleman, our new pupil and lodger.” 

Bowing gravely over the silk hat, to the shiny perfection of 
which he was slowly giving a final gloss, the new-comer turned 
upon me a pair of eyes as luminous and beautiful as his brother's, 
and as full of unconscious melancholy. 

“JT am looking forward,” he said, with the pretty, old-fashioned 
courtesy that had captivated my fastidious fancy in the younger, 
“to the pleasure, which it seems was my brother’s yesterday, of 
some converse with you over foils and sabres. Shall it be this 
evening ?” 

He bowed again, exchanged another look of comfortable 
affection with his brother, and with springy step sallied forth to 
his daily work. 

Charmed by their original type, that of the Cisalpine Gaul, 
striking in its refined, blond, grey-eyed beauty amid the swarthy 
Etruscan faces around, I lost no time in transmitting to canvas 
several sketches of my landlords’ heads. This, and nearer 
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acquaintance, showed me more difference between them than I 
had at first conceived. They were not, after all, more like than 
many a brother pair, and I soon ceased to take Ettore’s paler, 
sharper, bolder features, for Carlo’s dreamy and still almost 
boyishly-smooth face. But, from a distance, it was impossible to 
tell one from the other: their slender figures, the graceful vigour 
of which gave such complete satisfaction to my artist’s senses, 
were cast in the selfsame mould, and as to height and breadth 
they tallied to a fraction. And thereby hangs a detail. 

Once fairly established as a denizen of the town, I naturally 
came to frequent the same little social nucleus, and haunt the 
same meeting places as my hosts, and often met one or the other 
of the young Luganis out of doors, bent on a professional or 
friendly visit, or strolling, cigarette in mouth, down the Corso of 
an evening ; or yet, under pretext of some very modest refresh- 
ment, putting in an appearance at the Military Café, where his 
reception by the pelissed officers of Dragoons or Bersaglieri was 
as a rule equivalent to a small ovation. 

Nevertheless, though scarce a day would pass but I saw either 
Carlo or Ettore about the town, it gradually dawned upon 
me that they were never seen together, save in their own 
house. 

By-and-bye this peculiarity, which seemed accepted by all 
their friends—among whom the brothers seemed to be strictly 
interchangeable—began to puzzle me considerably, as strange in 
the face of the perfect harmony subsisting between them. One 
day, up in my studio, I tentatively ventured a comment upon it to 
the veteran Calarone. 

The latter stared at me: then his white beard began to wag 
with his jovial, subterranean laugh. 

“Do you really not know the reason? Why, ’tis as the secret 
of the comedy here. It stands thus, my young friend—I may as 
well tell you, lest you put them to the blush by some blundering 
question. But one set of those exquisite clothes, which you have 
no doubt admired upon their athletic backs, but one tall hat, one 
fur-lined cloak, nay, for aught I can say, one pair of superfine 
boots, can all the vigour of their good right arms raise throughout 
a long year of assaults and lessons. Lucky for the boys they are 
of a size! And so the Luganis contrive to keep up that appear- 
ance they consider requisite, by a little mutual accommodation. 
Do you feel inclined to drop your friends now that you know that 
they have only one coat between them. Your English notions of 
respectability ——? ” 

“][”—I broke in, stammering in my eagerness, “I would but 
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that I had it in my power to show what I think—I, who have 
more money than I know how to spend——” 

“Only do not offer them any of this superfluous gold,” rejoined 
the old man drily. “The sole way to reach these proud boys is 
to take their lessons. They owe no man a farthing and will be 
beholden to none—though at times I have no doubt of it, they 
have to go through the day’s work upon little better than a crust 
of bread.” 

And, as I exclaimed in horror, the old artist, withdrawing his 
dreamy gaze from the distant vista of Apennine crags, misty blue, 
with crests of living gold, of which my studio boasted a glorious 
prospect, looked quickly at me. 

“Do you esteem them so worthy of pity?” he said. “They 
would not thank you for the thought. They are accustomed to 
be honoured for their bravely-borne poverty, their hard-won 
independence—not condoled with. It is wonderful though,” he 
continued musingly, “ what a taste for sword-play seems to have 
arisen in this old town of ours since that rascally lawsuit—’tis 
five years gone now—which robbed them of their farms and fields 
and vineyards. They lay yonder,” pointing to the eastern hills, 
the snowy peaks of which were already hanging out crimson 
signals to the early sunset. “I myself am fain to submit at 
times to the tortures to which they put my dry old sinews and 
rusty hinges.” 

It may readily be imagined that my enthusiasm for the patrician 
bread-winners showed no sign of decline after these revelations. 
I sought by every means to improve our friendship, and presently 
it came to be an established thing that twice or three times a 
month a merry little party should meet in my studio, after hours, 
when not only had I the pleasure of the Luganis’ presence, but 
likewise the hidden satisfaction of watching their guileless enjoy- 
ment of my carefully prepared suppers, and hearing their innocent 
comments thereon : 

“Per Bacco !—you Englishmen know how to feed. We should 
soon grow too fat for work at this rate, eh, Frattuccio?” 

And it would sting me with a keener pang than might tokens of 
deeper troubles, to notice how, on the days which followed these 
invigorating little feasts, the brothers surpassed themselves on 
their fencing-floor, their dash and nimbleness drawing unwonted 
cries of admiration from the most critical onlookers. 

“Qho! Count Ettore is positively tremendous to-day—what a 
grip—what a wrist! Saw you that lightning cut? Friend 
Carlo, thou hast surely made a compact with the devil—thou art 
superhuman—Hep-la! Bravo!” 
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Or again, knowing their pitiful yet almost ludicrous reasons, to 
overhear between them such debates as this: 

“Carino, I wish to go out at noon, will this suit thee?” - 

“Canst thou not stop in to-day? I, myself, had thought of 
going to make a call.” 

And I marvelled at the sweetness with which they would yield 
one to the other and further each other’s desires; the unaffected 
enjoyment they would take in any small pleasure that came in 
their path; the unvarying serenity of their content through the 
penury and laboriousness of their daily lives; marvelled to see 
how they would quaff with fullest zest of my choice flagons yet 
could rise smiling from their own water-washed meal; how, of 
an evening, they would troll a merry song and strum a cavatina 
on my piano with hands of white refinement which the morning’s 
menial work never seemed to harden or discolour. 

It was towards the middle of the winter that, having these two 
youths so constantly in my thoughts and before my eyes, I not 
unnaturally came to nurse the idea of embodying them in the 
great work which, with the usual sanguine hope of the budding 
artist, I intended should become the foundation of my renown. 

I soon decided to perpetuate them in one of those attitudes, 
typical of cultured vigour, wherein their wiry frames had so often 
delighted my eyes in the school. 

I have said I affected “cavalier” subjects. The masters, in 
suitable attire—Ettore with a peaked beard for the sake of 
disguise and differentiation—were to be shown engaged in furious 
combat beneath a window, wherefrom still dangled a tell-tale silk 
ladder ; while, leaning over a balcony, in excess of anguish and 
with hair dishevelled, I intended to portray, in wondrous beauty, 
the inevitable she of the situation, her face illumined by the cold 
light of dawn. 

The Luganis good-humouredly fell in with my plans, and I 
had already sketched a satisfactory arrangement of limbs and 
blades upon my canvas before I could find a feminine model at all 
approaching my glowing ideal for the third figure. But one 
evening, at a certain rich merchant’s house where the young 
aristocrats—all fencing masters though they were—would not 
have condescended to appear,I marked a face and form, the 
opulent beauty of which not only came up to, but actually 
eclipsed the ambition of the protean images floating in my mind. 
I lost no time in having myself introduced to their owner, my 
facile, amorous fancy ensnared at first sight and my artistic 
enthusiasm fairly aflame. 


She was a young widow who, after promptly burying a rich 
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old husband, and but just emerged from the tediousness of the 
necessary mourning, was newly settled in the town, and, as 
rumour satirically whispered, nothing loth to look about her for 
a handsome young one. She was quite determined at any rate to 
make the most of her youth and emancipation. I could not have 
fallen more fortunately for my suddenly conceived plans. 

It does not belong to my story to narrate the progress of my 
intimacy with the Signora Catalani. Suffice it to say, that my 
warm advances were received with gracious placidity by the lady, 
and, on the occasion of my fourth visit, an audacious request that 
she should come and sit for the terrified female in my picture was 
acceded to with actual alacrity. This confidence in my discretion, 
which I may casually remark seemed to be shared by our mutual 
friends, was due, no doubt, to the curious notion prevalent in 
foreign, especially in southern countries, that “there is no harm 
in an Englishman;” a notion, by the way, which to a more 
mature and cultured understanding is nothing if not compli- 
mentary, but which occasionally proves somewhat galling to 
youthful self-esteem. 

Be it as it may, however, on the memorable sun-lit forenoon 
when I first received the beauteous ox-eyed dame into my studio, 
I was little disposed to grumble. Though, indeed, had I had to 
do with a less exquisite piece of fleshly perfection—I use the 
somewhat gross definition advisedly—I might have found cause 
to regret the choice of model I had made. But what man of 
twenty-four could find it in him to cavil at giggles or silly 
remarks when they dropped from lips of so gorgeous a crimson, 
of so bewitching a curve; to complain of childish restlessness, 
even of an apparently complete inability to understand the 
simplest directions, when these inconveniences involved the 
arrangement and re-arrangement of rounded arms and taper 
hands, the placing of a well-shod foot—hers was upon my word 
the nattiest I ever knew in the land—nay, once or twice, 
necessitated the laying of a finger upon a satin chin, or on 
a peach-textured cheek, the carmine and olive of which lay 
in such exquisite contrast beneath an indescribable amber 
glow, rarely seen outside a canvas of Murillo or Titian. And 
when I had, after all, nearly lost patience in endeavouring to 
convey to the something within that classically small head which 
answered for brains, that it was for no other reason than a purely 
artistic one that I wished her to let down her massive plaits, the 
vision of those glorious, dense yet brilliant waves that fell to her 
knee in well-nigh fabulous luxuriance was one which fairly took 
my breath away. At length I established her in an attitude 
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which, while suited to my notion, was yet sufficiently comfort- 
able to legitimise a hope that it might endure for a few 
minutes. And, having occupied her with a box of chocolates, 
my hand trembling with eagerness, I fell to tracing the warm, 
firm outline upon a blank canvas prior to introducing it into 
the larger expanse already adorned by my contending champions. 

As the lines grew under my touch, seeming to my exalted 
fancy to take colour and substance already, there forced itself 
on my absorbed attention the sound of a knock at my door, which 
next opened to admit the pale oval faces, the crisp blond heads of 
the Luganis, looking in upon me with twin smiles, one over the 
other’s shoulder. 

‘We have a spare half hour, and we remembered our promise, 
you see,” said Ettore. And Carlo added: 

“Now, amico, you can get on with those four legs of ours 
which you are so anxious to immortalise.” 

Even as, rather embarrassed, I rose to make known the 
presence of my fair visitor, I saw the two sets of grey eyes 
shifting the unconscious sadness of their gaze about my room, 
suddenly flash with the same eager surprise, rapidly followed by 
the same fixity of marvelling admiration. Then from her rest 
detached herself the Catalani, her countenance suffused with 
conscious carmine, the flowing white draperies I had arranged 
about her falling away from the creaseless fit of her black silk 
dress as she hurriedly wound the wavy tresses into one great 
shining rope around her head. 

The brothers bowed with their profound and ceremonious 
courtesy as I performed the necessary introduction. The widow 
measured them with the velvet of her glance, and simpered 
acknowledgment ; and presently, after a few minutes’ general 
conversation, I found myself, a little to my amusement, a good 
deal to my chagrin, gently shifted to a quite secondary position 
on my own ground, while my handsome landlords, one on either 
side of my fair model, showed her the curios of my studio, 
explained in rippling, limpid cascades of words such as can only 
escape from Italian lips, the plan of my picture, the nature of the 
pharaphernalia I had collected for the purpose, and finally 
escorted her down-stairs, and placed her in her cosy open carriage. 
I stood under the porch unheeded ; Ettore folded a silk rug across 
her knees; while Carlo, retaining, as if unconsciously, the grasp 
of her soft hand, transmitted her directions to the coachman. 

We all three returned to the studio in silence; I, to tell the 
truth, too sulky to feel disposed to talk; and the brothers, as 
they threw themselves obligingly into whatever position I indi- 
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cated, unusually meditative, and I thought—though that may 
have been my fancy—avoiding each other’s glance. 

The next meeting took place again in my studio, this time by 
pre-arrangement ; indeed, it was at one of those informal early 
supper-parties I have already adverted to. I had got over my ill- 
humour; my admiration for the fascinating widow being, after 
all, of a more esthetic than passionate nature, and not to be com- 
pared to the affection which I had come to entertain for my young 
masters, or to the absorbing importance of my picture. As far as 
I recollect, I was actually disposed to be rather jocular about the 
apparently irresistible attraction of my various models for one 
another. She, as I have said, was not over-wise, and, after a 
glass or two of a certain treacherous sparkling wine-—affected too, 
no doubt, by the ardour she described in those two pairs of deep 
grey eyes—she grew very merry, and towards the end of the meal 
mockingly addressed Ettore : 

“Why, Count, you have grown altogether pensive! What 
shall we do to cheer you? Shall I drink to your amours? 
That is what you are thinking of so deeply, of course ?”—with a 
glance of coquetry so open that it would have seemed brazen in 
one less beautiful. ‘Here is to you—may you have success!” 

“ And will you then not drink to mine?” put in Carlo, with a 
forced laugh. 

“With all my heart,” she cried, and extended her glass for me 
to refill. ‘I will make no jealousies between brothers. Here is 
good fortune to you too!” 

Before she had emptied her beaker, I saw a flaming look pass 
between the Luganis, and a sudden misgiving thrust itself into my 
heart. 

After that, on the days when my sitter came—and she was 
generous to prodigality of her visits now—the brothers were 
generally both at home, and one or the other would be, as if 
accidentally, coming down-stairs even as she came up, or yet on 
the doorstep as she went out, or they would seek my studio either 
alone or together. They took the most engrossing interest in my 
picture, but, strangely enough, invariably happened to call to see 
what progress I had made on those occasions when my model was 
with me. And if, by rare chance, neither of them had been 
visible during the whole proceedings, the painter was pretty sure 
to be reminded of the omission by the marked pettishness of his 
model, aud suffered not a little at such times from the ingenious 
badness of her posing. 

Now, with this change in my friends’ methodical habits had 
likewise come a significant alteration in their humour. I heard 
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no more the sound of Ettore’s light baritone as he busied himself 
in the early morning to set his fencing-gear to rights, or of Carlo’s 
bird-like whistling, or the ring of their voices in jocose or 
affectionate interpellation to each other across the echoing rooms. 
Carlo’s smooth face became more melancholy day by day, and 
Ettore’s mature beauty took a cast of ever-deeper sternness. 

Once I met the younger on the Corso doing escort service by 
the radiant widow. Calling at her house the next afternoon, I 
crossed the elder coming down the stairs. On each occasion, when 
I returned home the other brother’s voice resounded in the 
fencing-room to the accompaniment of clinking blades and the 
thud of lunging feet—earning the common bread. 

Whispers were going through the little town. ‘“ Lugani is now 
the cavalier-in-waiting on the rich widow,” was bruited on the 
piazza ; and, as hitherto, the favourite pair had been interchange- 
able in their popularity, when it came to a matter of gallantry the 
position was one which would soon give rise to scandal. 

One morning, as I came down for that private lesson, an extra 
course of which I had taken, though it did interfere with my 
time, for the sole reason that they gave me the right to pay their 
price into the brothers’ penurious exchequer, I halted outside the 
door on hearing the well-known voices for the first time raised in 
ringing bitterness. 

“No,” said one, “J shall go out to-day. I submitted two 
days——” 

“And what if I say no?” interrupted the other haughtily. 
“Am I the elder or not? Who is master here if I decide ?” 

Then came acry of helpless anger from Carlo: “ Ah, cursed 
poverty !” and the boards resounded to the stamp of his broad-soled 
shoe. I turned and fled softly up-stairs, in too deep distress over 
the fatal discord that had risen between the brothers, to be struck 
by the ludicrous side of a dispute as to who should wear the family 
suit of clothes. 

Matters stood thus between them when I received a letter 
summoning me in hot haste back to England. Never came 
summons at more ill-timed moment. My whole heart was wrapt 
up in my new friends. I was, as all who loved them truly, in 
serious anxiety about them, and could not bear to leave them at 
such a critical moment; besides this, my picture waxed in fairer 
promise every day. These were cogent reasons, indeed, to bind 
me to my old Palazzo; yet go, I must, my presence at home was 
imperatively required. With a very gloomy face I broke the 
news of my departure to Ettore that afternoon, and was not at all 
taken in as to the principal reason of the dismay which spread 
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over his countenance, When I was gone, no more would the 
Catalani’s arched foot come tripping it up the Palazzo stairs, no 
more would her lustrous eyes illumine the bare studio, her young 
presence warm the mournful air of the ancient house. 

I said, consolingly : “1 shall return as quickly as possible ; in 
a month, three weeks—who knows, a fortnight. Meanwhile, the 
sooner I go, the sooner I shall be back. Perhaps I had better 
start to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow ! ” echoed Ettore, with dropped jaw. ‘“‘ Oh no, dear 
friend, surely that is very precipitate—your great picture will 
suffer from this hurry, and then—aye!” catching at the bright 
idea, with a childish change of expression, “ you had forgotten it. 
Our solemn public assault, next Thursday evening—we cannot 
let you go before the assault, you know, you promised to assist 
us.” 
I had forgotten it, and seized upon the pretext quite as greedily 
as he; no doubt, too, my picture would be the better for a few 
more days’ hard work. There were four before Thursday. A good 
deal could happen in four days: perhaps I might see my dear 
friends in better mood before I left; be of use myself—who 
knows ? 

I calculated the outside limits of the delay I might allow 
myself, and finally despatched a letter announcing my departure 
on the Friday. 

But the allotted time went by only to bring a darker look upon 
the brothers’ faces, a deeper gloom to the old palace. ‘The 
witching widow came daily. She too had manifested disapproval, 
not to say indignation, at my change of plans: and, to increase her 
displeasure, neither Ettore nor Carlo now presented themselves as 
usual to mark progress in my studio, or on the stairs, to snatch a 
few words with her as she passed up and down. 

This strange behaviour struck me, though in a different manner, 
quite as unpleasantly as it did her. There had always been a 
certain reserve about the brothers, a peculiar, dignified, self- 
isolation which, for all our intimacy, kept me from venturing to 
touch upon personal topics ; in their present high-strung state it 
would have required a bolder man than I to question them on the 
delicate subject of their mutual relations. I was, therefore, left to 
form my own conclusions, and their new departure, in face of 
Ettore’s open attempt to delay my journey, seemed to me to bode 
ill. 

On the fourth day both posing and painting became the merest 
farce. As my own eyes were chiefly intent on the door, my ears 
strained to catch the sound of steps that never came, I could not 
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in decency rebuke my model for her ceaseless and pettish 
restlessness. At length, breaking a pause of sullen silence, she 
rose and crossed from her established seat to fix a discontented 
and absent eye upon my canvas. 

“Tt is good you will not want me any more,” she said, yawning, 
“for really you become duller every day up here.” 

I murmured a conventional protest, but, unheeding, she 
proceeded : 


“What has become of ‘my champions? why have they ceased 
to come?” 

“T think you can best answer that question yourself,” I 
said, wheeling round, not sorry to vent a little of the irritation 
accumulated within me against her. “ What have you done to 
those unhappy boys who were so united, so cheerful——? ” 

“TI!” she cried, flushing. “What drivel is this? Is it my 
fault that they should behave thus foolishly ?’ 

“Tt is not their fault if they have both fallen madly in love 
with you,” I said severely. 

Though I never was further removed from wishing to gratify 
her than at that moment, her rapacious vanity interpreted my 
words in a complimentary sense and an involuntary smile crept 
on her face, softening her angry eyes. 

“Do you not see,” I went on, warming to my subject, “do you 
not see that things cannot continue as they stand now? It is 
not your wish, surely, to have these fine fellows ready to cut 
each other’s throats for your sake! Will you never put them 
out of their misery, one way or another ?” 

She came over to me and darted an eager look at my face. 

“T wish I could!” she said crudely. 

“You wish you could? You are talking nonsense,” exclaimed 
I; “you cannot marry both: you must make a choice—you must 
have some preference ; they are both at your mercy. For God's 
sake do not trifle with the poor fellows!” 

“But what can I do?” Tears flashed into her eyes, she 
stamped her foot with sudden passion. “Could you say which 
you like best, Ettore or Carlo, Carlo or Ettore? Are they not 
both handsome as young gods, both charming, both lovable? If 
neither will speak, if neither will retire in favour of the other, 
how can I choose between them? You talk to me of preference: 
my preference shall be for him who first comes forward.” 

Then with an abrupt change of mood, and smiling gaily upon 
me through her wet lashes : 

“Shall I not make a pretty contessa ?” she asked. 

Groaning in spirit at the frivolity of the creature who held the 
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fate of my friends in her foolish ‘hands, I sternly waived the 
irrelevancy. 

“How could either have spoken,” I demanded, “since you 
have so deliberately favoured both alike? Itis your own doing 
if the brothers are now placed in so hideous a dilemma; and 
matters have gone so far—I can see no way out of it.” 

Her face grew dark again. With the unreasoning anger of a 
thwarted child: 

“Luckily,” answered she, pointedly insolent, “nothing hangs 
by your opinion.” 

“Unless, indeed,” I proceeded, outwardly unruffled, although 
within, it must be owned, the description would not apply, “you 
had the generosity to go away—since they cannot.” 

After staring at me for a moment in speechless surprise, the 
beautous Isabella gave a hard, short laugh. 

“Booby!” quoth she, with emphatic scorn. ‘No, that is a 
little too transparent, even for you! No doubt you think you 
could manage to come after me, since they cannot, as you say. 
Tatatata!” bearing down my furious disclaimer with renewed 
light-heartedness and cheerfully reaching for bonnet and mantle. 
“A pretty dodge, caro, very, but I shall think of something 
better myself. Your arm, Signor Jealous, to help me down your 
precipitous stairs.” 

T lent her the support demanded with what I fear was an ill 
grace. And, conversing at the top of her naturally high-pitched 
voice with very obvious intent, she progressed slowly down the 
first two flights. On the landing of the floor occupied by the 
brothers she paused, tittering. Then admonishing me to silence 
with an exaggerated gesture she tripped up to the door of the 
fencing room, listened for the span of half a second, and observing 
that there was no sound within, that the masters must be out, 
forthwith commanded me to show her over the mysterious 
premises, which the presence of pupils, she said, had hitherto 
prevented her from inspecting. 

Knowing by this time its uselessness, I forbore remonstrance. 
Indeed, considering that she had already turned the handle, I 
should have been left addressing space. But I did not share the 
surprise—well acted or genuine—with which she halted on the 
threshold to greet the vision of two figures, one black, the other 
white from head to foot, which silently emerged from different 
corners of the long room upon her entrance. 

So this was the stage now reached by my poor friends in the 
course of their disease! With hearts raging at the constraint 
which kept them from their desire, they who had been so linked 
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by generous affection spent the bitter hours watching like angry 
beasts to keep each other from the prey which could not belong 
to both. I shuddered at the thought. How long can it last, I 
asked myself with an inward moan, and what can the solution 
be? And I found myself regretting, with that cowardly 
shrinking from the sight of pain that most of us know in our 
egotism, those few days’ delay I had given myself to follow their 
melancholy fortunes. 

As she entered they advanced hastily. But on their faces there 
was none of the lover’s joy at the unexpected appearance of his 
mistress; nothing but dogged, bitter determination. 

She stretched out both hands with her cursed impartial 
coquetry, and as each took and kissed the proffered fingers, their 
eyes turned again to meet in that look, which by this time, alas, 
was nothing new to me, a look of defiance, eager and unflinching 
as their own sword blades in opposition. 

She was very playful, and lavished bantering reproaches on 
what she termed their late lack of gallantry, and poutingly 
protested that, in truth, they did not deserve the honour of her 
presence at their function on the morrow. The brothers’ gravity 
remained unshaken: nor could their fair visitant’s most be- 
witching smile evoke more than the palest response. 

In these various humours we made a tour round the room, 
during which, no doubt to give colour to her intempestive appear- 
ance, she expressed voluble interest in her novel surroundings: 
the long array of practice and other weapons glinting at intervals 
on the walls through the melancholy twilight; the gallery of 
cartouches and escutcheons—painted, as I knew, and with great 
heraldic taste, by the younger in honour of sundry of his pupils 
—the trophies of old arms, the blackened paraphernalia of by- 
gone state, stern family portraits saved from the wreck of the 
house’s fortunes and now gathered in this sole remaining reception- 
room to lend their countenance to the strange profession of the 
last of the Luganis,—all these things called forth well-meant if 
indiscriminate terms of admiration. I, nevertheless, thought to 
divine in the misleading profundity of her wandering gaze, 
dreams of gilded Viennese furniture, of gaudy brand new 
upholstering for the not far distant future. 

But the chill influence of the young men’s unnatural relations, 
which had fallen on me, as it now always did, from the instant I 
entered their presence, at length began to affect her. She grew 
pensive. The ring of her voice, which had, almost unaccompanied, 
awakened the echoes of the vast room, presently ceased. There 
came an oppressive pause. 
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Then, with a reproachfal rustling of silk through the silence, 
she moved towards the door. 

“T must go,” she said, sighing deeply, yet as I fancied un- 
consciously. ‘ Addio, or shall I say, a riverdeci? Come, you see 
Iam a good child, and bear no malice. Till to-morrow ?” 

The young men made a simultaneous, impulsive movement 
forward, then halted abruptly, checked by some invincible mutual 
reaction, and stood on either side of the door bowing in silent, 
stiff farewell. Petulantly, with a shrug of her shoulders she 
passed out, ignoring, as she pattered with rapping heels down the 
great stone steps, the arm I hastened to proffer. 

Not until she was seated in her carriage did she deign to turn 
her clouded face on me. 

“ You are right,” said she, and nodded, protruding her underlip 
with determined emphasis, “this cannot go on. I will devise 
something.” A promise which, despite my advice of that very 
day, caused me much subtle uneasiness, for I had good reason to 
doubt the trustworthiness of either the head or heart of her. 

“No doubt,” I thought, as I clambered back to my solitary 
quarters, “she means to precipitate the crisis. on the next 
meeting.” And my fears and misgivings growing ever sorrier as 


the hours went by, I looked forward to the forthcoming féte with 
heavy spirits, and was again moved to disregard, for the nearer 
anxiety, a second summons from home which arrived that night 
and urged me not to lose a day in starting. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 











Apologia Mea. 


To the Wife of his bosom, who chideth his too amatory verses.* 


Chide not your spouse because he sings 
Of half a hundred loves, 

Of Daphne’s hair, and eyes, and rings, 
Of Chloe’s fans and gloves ; 

This is a mercenary time, 
And these—degenerate days, 

And so your spouse must sling lis rhyme, 
Because—because it pays. 


Think him not fickle as the wind, 
Nor deem his heart untrue, 
Because he rhymes a thousand times, 
And not one verse to you; 
Leave him to turn them as he will— 
A wire such homage spurns ; 
You have his heart, and, better still, 
The guineas that he earns! 


Freperic E, WEArTuHer.y. 


* Vide TempLe Bar, February, 1891. 











Recollections of an Qetogenarian Civil Servant. 


By H. W. CHISHOLM, 


LaTE WARDEN OF THE STANDARDS, BOARD OF TRADE, FORMERLY 
Curer or H.M. Excuequer. 


Cuarren XII. 


In 1862 Mr. Ottey, having completed fifty years in the public 
service, retired from the post of chief clerk in the Exchequer, 
and about the same time Sir Edward Ryan resigned the assistant 
comptrollership; and it devolved upon Lord Monteagle to make 
a fresh arrangement in the office. After considerable hesitation, 
he recommended that George Frederick, who was next to Mr. 
Ottey in the principal office, should be assistant comptroller, 


with asalary of £800, rising to £1000 ; that I should be chief clerk, 
with a salary of £700, but at the same time to continue to perform 
the duties of senior clerk of the Exchequer Bill Department, and 
that the other old Exchequer clerks should have each an addition 
of £100 to their salaries. 

Lord Monteagle told me that he had hesitated whether he 
should not recommend me as assistant comptroller, but he 
thought as I had been of great service to him on many occasions, 
it might be looked upon as favouritism if he recommended me to 
the Treasury for that post. I could not quite see the logic of 
this argument, but I was obliged to acquiesce. This arrangement 
effected a certain amount of saving in the office, as no fresh junior 
clerk was appointed, and I did double work for a moderate increase 
to my salary. 

Very soon after the completion, in 1859, of my “ Account of the 
National Debt from 1688,” Mr. Anderson, of the Treasury, spoke 
to me about the preparation of a similar account of the National 
Income and Expenditure. This work had been commenced by 
Mr. Dwight, but he died, and his papers were left in an unfinished 
state, nor did they appear to Mr. Anderson and to me to be 
sufficiently full to be satisfactory. The preparation of this 
“Great Account” was now entrusted to me. 
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During the period from the reign of Queen Anne to that of 
George IV., no regular accounts of the annual income and expen- 
diture of Great Britain and Ireland had ever been published, or even 
made up. Theonly groundwork for complete annual accounts con- 
sisted of a series of year-books kept at the Treasury, in which were 
balanced accounts of each head of revenue and of payments made 
from each of those heads, including transfers to other heads of 
receipt. As there were from sixty to eighty heads of revenue 
in each year, the labour of making up general accounts was very 
great. Nor was this all. Besides the different heads of receipt, 
there were the various descriptions of Exchequer Bills issued in 
each year and treated in the same manner as receipts of revenue, 
with the per contra payments out of Exchequer Bills. Again, all 
the amounts of expenditure, whether to pay off the principal or 
to pay the interest of these Bills, appeared only as payments “ to 
the Paymaster of Exchequer Bills.” 

In order to make out clear and accurate accounts, it was 
absolutely necessary to separate on the debtor side, not only all 
transfers from the creditor side, but also the amounts raised by 
the issue of Exchequer Bills, which, properly speaking, were 
additions to the public debt, and ought to be shown in a separate 
capital account. So also on the creditor side, the transfers must 
be separated, as being cancelled by appearing “ contra ;” and while 
the payments for interest on Exchequer Bills, as well as for the 
expenses of the Paymaster’s Office, must be shown as part of the 
public expenditure, the amounts applied to paying off the principal 
of Exchequer Bills must be shown on the credit side of the 
capital account. 

There were many details also that appeared to me of great 
importance, which might be given in the form of appendices to 
explain the nature of these public accounts, and it was desirable to 
append historical notices of various matters which appear in them. 

In order to obtain the necessary information, it was essential 
to wade through the Treasury quarterly as well as yearly books, 
also the Civil List account books; and a good deal of useful 
information I obtained from the Commons journals and those of 
the Irish House of Commons. From the books in my custody as 
senior clerk of the Exchequer Bill Department, I could find 
almost all I required to know as to the amounts raised by the 
issue of Bills and the amounts applied to pay off the principal ; 
and ever since my employment with the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee in 1856, I had been collecting annual finance accounts and 
other papers on these subjects. 

I found that I had but little time at the office for this arduous 
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undertaking, as I was frequently liable to interruptions from 
different persons, asking me to furnish information on various 
financial subjects, on which they had to bring forward motions, 
or answer questions in the House of Commons. This, with 
the ordinary work of my office, pretty well filled up my time. 
Therefore I determined to take this extra work to my own 
home, and I continued to labour at it there during the evenings, 
often late into the night, when I also obtained the assistance of 
my wife. In my vacation also, when we took our children into 
the country or to the sea-side, we devoted a good deal of our 
time to the preparation of the ‘Great Account.” For this 
purpose also, as well as in connection with the Irish Taxation 
Committee before which I was required to give evidence, we paid 
two visits to Ireland, where I was sent officially in 1864 and 1865, 
and had several weeks’ work in searching through the old 
financial records at Dublin. 

The Irish Taxation Committee had been appointed at the 
instance of some of the Irish Members, who had prepared a strong 
case, based on elaborate statements and figures, with the attempt 
to show that the financial arrangements made at the period of the 
Union had imposed undue burdens on Ireland that the country 
was unable to bear. General Dunn was chairman of the Com- 
mittee; Sir Stafford Northcote was a member of the Com- 
mittee, and though in opposition, advised the Treasury that the 
case was so grave that it ought to be met by an experienced 
financial officer on the part of the Government. This duty was 
entrusted to me. I prepared a series of official accounts showing 
the true state of the case, and supported them through several 
days’ examination before the Committee so successfully, that 
General Dunn and the Irish Members gave up their case. The 
report was drawn up by Sir. Stafford Northcote, and was based 
principally upon my accounts, which were stated to be entirely 
satisfactory to the Committee, and they expressed their thanks 
to me for my services. 

It was after my last examination, before the Irish Taxation 
Committee in 1865, that Mr. Lowe (Lord Sherbrooke) took me 
aside and said: “We are very much indebted to you for the 
trouble you have taken in furnishing us with such full informa- 
tion. I hope you will be rewarded in the next world, for I am 
afraid you will get nothing for it in this!” However, I think I 
am bound to add that Mr. Lowe was wrong in_his conclusion, for 
the Treasury thought fit to award me £300 for my extra services 
at this time. 

VOL. XCI. 2. 
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The Great Account of Annual Public Income and Expenditure, 
from 1688 to 1869, was not completed till the year 1869, when 
“t was presented to Parliament in three folio volumes. A Treasury 
minute was passed, awarding me £1200 “in acknowledgment of 
the merit of his services, and of the national value of them.” The 
minute also described my work as a “ full and exhaustive account 
of the financial progress of this country during the whole period 
of its constitutional history.” 

In the meanwhile great changes had been taking place 
throughout the Civil Service: competitive examination had been 
introduced, patronage in the offices to a great extent given up, 
and the way was being paved for still greater alterations. 

In 1865 Lord Monteagle, having attained a good age and 
become very infirm, sent in his resignation of the comptrollership, 
and that having been accepted, the time was supposed to have 
arrived for the abolition of the old office of H. M. Exchequer. 
The Bill for consolidating the Exchequer and Audit Offices was 
read for the second time on June 15th, and I got admission under 
the gallery of the House of Commons to hear the debate. Mr. 
Gladstone, Chancellor of the Exchequer, spoke at considerable 
length, explaining the circumstances and the provisions of the 
Bill, and to my great surprise he referred to me in the following 
terms, which are recorded by Hansard: 

“With regard to the officers of the department, provision 
would be made in that considerate manner which was usual in 
regard to arrangements of this kind. One of them, he took 
occasion to mention, was a gentleman of great merit, Mr. Chisholm, 
the head of the establishment of the Exchequer, than whom no 
more competent person was to be found in the whole Civil Service, 
and it was to be hoped that the country would long continue to 
have the benefit of his valuable services.” 

This was the more gratifying to me as at that time I was not 
personally known to Mr. Gladstone, though I knew he was 
cognisant of my official services. 

On July 3rd I took leave of Lord Monteagle, who went next day 
to Ireland, and I never saw him again. Before leaving London 
for my vacation, I received a kind letter from him, in reply to an 
account I sent him of the new arrangements which had taken place 
in consequence of the passing of the Exchequer and Audit Bill by 
which the office of Comptroller-General was abolished, and the 
duties of financial control exercised by the Exchequer were 
transferred to the Audit Office and to the new comptroller of 
Exchequer and Audit. This was the last communication I had 
with my old chief, under whom I had served twenty-six years. 
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He died at Mount Trenchard on Februry 7th, 1866, in his 
seventy-sixth year. 

These arrangements for the future conduct of the business of 
the old Exchequer were entrusted to a Treasury Committee, 
consisting of Sir W. Dunbar, Mr. Childers, Mr. Anderson, and 
myself. Sir W. Dunbar succeeded Lord Monteagle as Comptroller- 
General, and was to be at the head of the New Exchequer and 
Audit Office. Mr. Childers was the Financial Secretary of the 
Treasury. Practically all the details were left to Mr. Anderson 
and tome. Those relating to the Weights and Measures Depart- 
ment, and to the trial of the Pyx, as well as to Exchequer bills 
and bonds, were left entirely to me. 

The last trial of the Pyx at the Exchequer Office was held on 
January 19th, 1866. I had thought it desirable to draw up a 
historical account of this ancient ceremony, and to call attention 
to the question, whether “it had degenerated into an empty 
ceremony,” as had been alleged, or whether it was really of 
practical importance for verifying the justness of the gold and 
silver coinage when issued from the Mint. As I deemed it to be 
a useful control on the Mint operations, I suggested what course 
should be followed in future, and that the trial should be held once 
a year. This report was laid before Parliament, and printed! as a 
paper of the session of 1869. My recommendations were eventually 
carried out by the Coinage Act, 1870. The Standard Trial plates 
were entrusted to my custody, and were epeniton in the strong 
room of the Standards’ office. 

These Standard Trial plates had, from time immemorial, been 
deposited in the ancient Pyx Chamber, in the cloisters of West- 
minster Abbey, under the custody of the chief officers of the 
Exchequer. This Pyx Chamber was originally constructed by 
Edward the Confessor. Its Norman pillars are specimens of 
probably the most ancient Norman architecture in this kingdom. 
The chamber was anciently used as a treasure chamber, and at a 
later period, in the reign of Henry VIIL., for depositing commercial 
and other treaties with foreign Powers. It was then known as 
the Treasury of Leagues. All these documents were transferred 
to the Record Office early in the present century. Dean Stanley 
was a great admirer of the ancient crypt. On the removal of the 
trial plates, I suggested to him that as the Pyx Chamber was no 
longer required for the public service, and as I was reporting on 
the subject to the Treasury, its custody might be transferred to 
the Dean and Chapter. “My dear fellow,” he replied, “don’t 
think of such a thing fora moment. It would be a separation of 
Church and State. It is the only thing that identifies the Queen 
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with the Abbey,” you holding it as her officer.” I therefore only 
recommended in my report that it should be properly cleared out 
and restored to a certain extent, without interfering with its 
ancient character. This has since been done, and the Pyx 
Chamber remains under the custody of the chief officer of the 
Standards Office. 

As chief clerk of the Exchequer, my attention had always 
been turned to the standard weights and measures, which 
formed one of the subordinate departments of the office, and 
though my other duties prevented my devoting much of my 
time specially to this department, I had taken pains to make 
myself thoroughly conversant with the duties connected with it. 
In 1863 I drew up a full report on the Exchequer Standards, and 
the laws affecting them, together with the several proceedings 
that had taken place in connection with them. This report was 
presented to Parliament in 1864, and printed as a Sessional Paper 
of that year. 

The subject of the Standard Weights and Measures had been 
brought under the consideration of the Standards Commission of 
1841 and 1854, to whom was entrusted the restoration of the 
Imperial Standard yard and pound, destroyed in the great fire of 
the Houses of Parliament in October, 1835. They had recom- 
mended the establishment of a Standards Department, with 
increased powers and duties, particularly as regards the local 
inspection of weights and measures. Similar recommendations 
were made by the Commons Weights and Measures Committee of 
1862. The new regulations for executing the duties relating to 
the }Exchequer Standard Weights and Measures were based on 
these recommendations, and were embodied by me in a draft 
Treasury minute. It was proposed to place the new department 
under the Board of Trade. The only alteration made by the 
Treasury authorities in this draft minute was the insertion of 
a clause stating that from my knowledge of the subject I ought 
to be placed at the head of the new Standard Department. 

This minute was signed by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Childers, 
and bore date February 26, 1866. The result was the passing of 
the Standards Act, 1867, and my appointment in August, 1867, 
when the old Exchequer office, No. 7, Old Palace Yard, became 
the office of the Standards Department of the Board of Trade, 
As Warden of the Standards, I continued to occupy the room I 
had sat in as chief clerk of the Exchequer: and thenceforward 
I had to give up my old studies in finance, and take to scientific 
subjects, many of which were quite new to me. But I had the 
alvantage of frequent communications with the Astronomer-Royal 
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(Sir G. B. Airy) and Professor Miller, who were the most active 
members of the Old Standards Commissions, and who kindly gave 
me important assistance in all my difficulties. 

In 1867 Iwas appointed a member of the Royal Commission 
for inquiring into the Standards, and I had for my colleagues 
Lord Rosse, Lord Wrottesley, Sir John Shaw-Lefevre, the 
Astronomer-Royal, the Master of the Mint (Professor Graham), 
Lieutenant-General Sabine and Professor Miller. The Com- 
mission sat for four years, and presented five reports. All the 
detailed work of the Commission was done by me. In the course 
of the ten years that I remained Warden, we raised the Standards 
Department to a prominent scientific position, furnishing it with 
the best instruments essential for the accurate verification of 
weights and measures for scientific purposes. During that 
time I also formed a good collection of weights and measures, 
both British and foreign, ancient and modern. Every year I 
had to write a report, to be presented to Parliament, detailing 
all that had occurred, both in this country and abroad, bearing 
upon this subject. 

It was during the sittings of the Standards Commission, in 
1868, that the subject of the introduction of the metric system 
was discussed in Parliament, and a bill for its introduction was 
read a second time in Parliament. At my suggestion the President 
of the Board of Trade, on behalf of the Government, agreed to its 
second reading, on the understanding that no further proceedings 
were taken until the Standards Commission reported on the 
subject. 

This entailed a difficult task upon me. On the very first day of 
the meeting of the Commission, before we proceeded to business, 
Lord Wrottesley had asked each member of the Commission 
whether he was favourable to the introduction of the meiric 
system in this country. ‘The result was that we were equally 
divided, four for and four against. Our chairman, the Astronomer- 
Royal, was its strongest opponent, and he laid a minute before 
the Commission stating his reasons for “ his distinct opinion that 
no step ought to be taken which can in any way tend to introduce 
material standards on the metric or any other foreign system.” 
However, I now lost no time in writing to him, urging the necessity 
of our reporting upon it without delay, and the expediency of our 
being unanimous. His principal objection was that if weights 
and measures of different systems were allowed to be used in 
trade, a great facility would be afforded for frauds being practised 
on customers by unscrupulous tradesmen, as no one contemplated 
the suppression of the existing weights and measures. I pointed 
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out that regulations could easily be made for all metric weights 
and measures being constructed in a form or material quite 
distinct from those of Imperial weights and measures. He 
immediately wrote back that if I could carry out that suggestion, 
he would withdraw his objection to our recommending the per- 
missive use of metric weights and measures and the legalisation 
of metric standards. This was all I wanted. I prepared a series 
of resolutions for the Commission to carry out my views, and they 
were passed unanimously, and incorporated in the second report 
of the Commission, dated April 3rd, 1869. 

Our views have since been carried out to a certain extent by 
the Weights and Measures Act, 1879, reciting that the Board of 
Trade have obtained accurate copies of metric standards, and 
authorising the comparison with them, and the verification of 
metric weights and measures of approved construction, intended 
to be used for purposes of science or manufacture, but not for 
trade purposes. 

The logical result of the proposed introduction of metric weights 
was the simplification of the system of Imperial weights by 
abolishing Troy weight. This formed the subject of the third 
report of the Standards Commission. No Troy weights are now 
legal except a decimal series of Troy bullion weights used for 
coinage purposes. 

The most important work of the Commission was contained in 
their fourth report relating to the local inspection of weights 
and measures. Many recommendations were made for improving 
the system, including largely increased powers to be conferred on 
the Board of Trade through the Standards Office, in order to 
secure properly qualified inspectors, and the uniform discharge 
of their duties, as well as for the inspection and stamping of 
balances and weighing instruments. These recommendations 
have since been to a great extent carried out by Parliament, by 
the Weights and Measures Acts of 1878 and 1889. 

A further recommendation was, that verified public standards of 
length’ should be laid down, including the Imperial chains of 
100 feet and 66 feet respectively, and the metric chain. Such 
public standards were subsequently laid down on the north side 
of Trafalgar Square, under my directions and superintendence, 
and similar public standards have been laid down in other cities. 
They have been found very useful, particularly in verifying 
surveyors’ chains, which are liable to be increased in length by 
being drawn over heavy lands. 

During the discussions on the metric system of the Standards 
Commission, a reference was made by the India Office to the Board 
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of Trade on the question of the metric system being introduced 
into India. An Act for its introduction had been passed by the 
Governor-General in Council, and sent to the India Office for 
confirmation. It wasstrongly opposed in the Indian Council, and 
all the papers were sent for the opinion of the Board of Trade, 
and were referred to me. As the Standards Commission considered 
the question not within the objects for which they were appointed, 
it was left to me to deal with. I wrote a long minute, in which 
I met the arguments of the opponents in the Indian Council, and 
urged the confirmation of the Indian Act. My views were entirely 
approved by the Board of Trade, and by the Duke of Argyll, then 
Secretary of State for India, and the Indian Act was confirmed. 
General Sir Richard Strachey and I were appointed a committee 
for drawing up regulations for carrying the Act into effect, and 
our report was printed and laid before the Indian Council. The 
opposition of the old Indians on the Council, however, succeeded 
in having the matter delayed until some steps should be taken for 
the practical introduction of the metric system into the country,and 
nothing has since been done towards carrying out the Indian Act. 

* On July 8th, 1871, I was invited by Dr. Farr, the President of 
the Statistical Society, to be his guest at the annual dinner of the 
society, held at the Ship Hotel, Greenwich. Sir G. B. Airy, the 
Astronomer-Royal, sat at the right hand of the chairman, Dr. 
Farr, and I was placed at his left hand. I was very fortunate in 
having Lord Houghton as my neighbour on the other side. He 
had known Airy at Cambridge, when both were undergraduates, 
but they had not met since. They enjoyed their recollections of 
university life. “Ah!” said Airy, “I remember once your 
starting off to Ely to go up in a balloon, and when your name 
was called in college, instead of ‘ evasit’ (the usual answer when 
absent on leave), somebody called out ‘ ascendit.’ ” 

I may here observe that there has been no greater change in 
social and convivial meetings since the early part of this century, 
than in the drinking habits at such meetings. We no longer 
hear of any three-bottle men. As an illustration in this change, 
I may mention an anecdote of the time of the Regency, which 
reached me through the nephew of the person to whom it relates. 
His uncle, Colonel Chester, one day went into the coffee-room of 
the Colonnade Hotel, adjoining the Opera House, for his dinner. 
Just as he finished his dinner, a stranger at the next table called 
out, “ Waiter, a bottle of port wine.” Colonel Chester got up 
and said to the stranger, “I was just going to give a similar 
order, and if you have no objection, I'll join you and we'll take our 
wine together.” The stranger being quite willing, they got 
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into conversation, and finished the bottle to their mutual satis- 
faction; and then Colonel Chester, in his turn, ordered another 
bottle. When that was finished, two more bottles were similarly 
ordered and emptied, when the stranger said that he was afraid 
he must leave as he had a seat at the opera. “Oh!” said 
Colonel Chester, “it is not often that two such congenial men 
meet, let us have another bottle.” This being agreed to, a fifth 
bottle and sixth bottle were in like manner successively emptied, 
when the stranger said, “ Now I must go, and I shall only be in 
time for the ballet.” Oh!” replied the Colonel, “let’s have 
another bottle.” ‘No, no,” said the stranger, “I really must go. 
I don’t know who you are, but if you’re not Colonel Chester, you 
must be the devil.” ‘I am Colonel Chester!” was the reply. I 
did not hear the name of the stranger, but he and the Colonel 
were both well known on town as three-bottle men, and, curiously 
enough, they had never met before. 

During the period that I held the office of Warden of the 
Standards, I contributed a series of papers to Nature on the 
Science of Weighing and Measuring; they were published in a 
collected form by Messrs. Macmillan in 1877, as one of the 
“ Nature Series.” 

In the course of this time I had communications with many 
scientific men of other countries, and especially with the French 
on the subject of the metric system. In 1870 I was sent with 
Professor Miller, as delegates to an International Commission at 
Paris for the construction of metric standards for international 
purposes. Our labours were interrupted by the Franco-German 
war, but after the conclusion of peace, all the preliminary arrange- 
ments having been made, a general meeting of the International 
Commission was held at the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, in 
Paris, on September 24th, 1872, and was very fully attended by 
fifty delegates from twenty-nine of the principal civilised countries 
of the world. Amongst the delegates were the principal 
astronomers of Europe, including Sir G. B. Airy, Padre Secchi, 
MM. Le Verrier, Struve, Faye, &c. M. Mathieu, who had been 
Secretary to the Metric Commission of 1812, was appointed 
President of the Commission. 

Meetings of the Commission were held daily until October 12. 
All the necessary resolutions were passed for the construction 
of the new metric standards by the French section of the 
Commission, with the concurrence of a permanent committee, 
formed of twelve members of the Commission, representing 
different countries; and for the establishment of an International 
Metric Bureau at Paris, under their superintendence, to be 
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furnished with all the apparatus and instruments necessary for 
the most accurate comparison and verification of the new metric 
standards, as well as for the preservation and scientific use of the 
new international metric prototypes. The expenses of this 
international institution were proposed to be defrayed by contri- 
butions from all the countries interested, in proportion to their 
population. 

The permanent committee, of which I was one, was at once 
nominated, and General Ibanez, representing Spain, was elected 
president. They were to meet at Paris at least once a year. 
Meetings were beld in 1873, twice in 1874, and in the spring of 
1875, when the work of constructing the new standards of 
platinum, alloyed with 10 per cent. of iridium, was so far advanced 
that the committee passed resolutions requesting the French 
Government to convoke a diplomatic conference at Paris in order 
to obtain the concurrence of the several Governments interested 
for establishing the proposed International Metric Bureau. 

The conference met at Paris on March Ist, 1875, the French 
Foreign Minister, Duc de Decazes, being President. I was 
appointed by Lord Derby, then Foreign Minister, to take part 
in it as delegate from this country, and was instructed not in any 
way to commit the Government to any particular line of action, 
but that they should be free to adopt or reject any conclusions to 
which the conference might come. 

Many meetings of the conference were held during March and 
April. At the final meeting, on April 12th, resolutions were 
passed by a majority of the representatives for establishing the 
proposed bureau. These ‘resolutions were confirmed by a di- 
plomatic convention, dated May 20th, 1875, entered into between 
the several countries interested. 

The British Government refused to take part in this con- 
vention. They also directed me to decline to act as a member of 
the permanent committee for the direction of the new bureau, to 
which I was appointed by the terms of the conference. Thus my 
part in the International Metric Commission was brought to a close. 

Full reports of the proceedings of the International Metric 
Commission in 1872, and of the conference of 1875, were drawn 
up by me for the Board of Trade. They were laid before Parlia- 
ment and printed by H. M.’s command. In 1884 the British 
Government consented to take part in the International Metric 
Convention of 1875. Mr. Christie, the Astronomer-Royal, was 
elected next year as a member of the Metric Committee of the 
Bureau. It was not until the year 1889 that the new metric 
Standards were completed and ready for distribution to the 
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several countries. This distribution and the sanction of the 
selected new international prototypes, the metre and kilogram, 
and their deposit at the International Bureau, were carried out 
under the resolutions of a general conference at Paris in September, 
1889. The new metric standards for this country have since 
been delivered at the Standards Office at Westminster. 

For the establishment of the International Metric Bureau, the 
French Government granted the Pavillon Breteuil at Sevres, 
adjoining the Park of St. Cloud, where all the operations of the 
Bureau are carried out, with every advantage of an equipment of 
the highest scientific apparatus and instruments, and a qualified 
staff of scientific men. 

On January Sth, 1875, I had completed fifty years of public 
service, and was therefore in a position to retire upon a 
superannuation allowance equal to my full salary. In the hope, 
however, of my being able to carry out all the recommendations 
of the Standards Commission for the perfecting of our weights 
and measures, and the system of inspection throughout the 
kingdom, &c., the Board of Trade sanctioned an arrangement by 
which I was relieved from the mere routine work, and from 
constant daily attendance, my assistant, Mr. Chaney, being 
authorised to act in my absence. I therefore continued for two 
years more my management of the Standards Department, and 
then finally tendered my resignation; and though personally I 
have taken no further part in the work of that office, or in the 
financial business of the country, I have never ceased to take great 
interest in both subjects. In every application to the Treasury 
for the superannuation allowance to a retiring public servant it is 
required that a certificate of his services be sent from the head of 
the department; the certificate given me by Sir Thomas Farrer 
was as follows: 

“Mr. Chisholm has discharged his duties with diligence and 
fidelity ;” and he added, “It is unnecessary for me to send to the 
Treasury any testimony as to the length and efficiency of 
Mr. Chisholm’s services, or as to the zeal and conscientiousness 
with which they have been performed. They are better known to 
the Treasury than to the Board of Trade.” 

The result of the application was a reply from the Treasury, 
dated February 5th, 1877, that “My Lords” awarded me a 
retired allowance equal to the salary I had been receiving. 

Thus ended my fifty-two years of public service. I have tried 
not to give too many dry details of my work, but I have also been 
anxious to show that Civil servants are not all of the class of the 
“ How not to do it,” so amusingly written about by Charles Dickens. 
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These recollections may, however, illustrate to the younger 
members of the Civil Service the advantage of giving close attention 
to the execution of the duties of their office, showing that a junior 
clerk without interest may rise to be the head of a public 
department. 

Some general remarks on the Civil Service and its adminis- 
tration may be added by way of conclusion. 

An important alteration in the mode of appointing its officers 
entering the service has been made by the establishment of the 
Civil Service Commission, and the substitution to a great extent 
of a system of competition for that of mere patronage, thus 
involving a test examination of candidates. My early experience 
in the old Exchequer might soon have satisfied me that some 
reform was needed in the system then in force, for there were 
certainly some of the old officers who were but little qualified to 
perform their duties. Under Lord Monteagle, as Comptroller- 
General of the Exchequer, there was some improvement. He 
made a regulation that any clerk newly appointed by the Treasury 
(who had the patronage) should be on probation for twelve 
months before his appointment could be confirmed ; and that he 
should pass three months in each of the four departments of the 
office, when the heads of each department should certify his 
efficiency. In one case, when the patronage secretary of the 
Treasury had appointed the son of a personal friend, he was placed 
under me for the last three months, and I found him hopelessly 
deficient in acquirements and efficiency. He was himself quite 
conscious of this, when I told him that it was impossible that the 
necessary certificates could be given him, and under my advice he 
resigned the appointment. The patronage secretary of the 
Treasury was very angry, but instead of him, appointed his 
brother, who proved an efficient clerk. Had such a system been 
rigorously carried out, the evils of the old system would have 
been avoided. I cannot help thinking that this was a more 
practical test of efficiency than the present system of competitive 
examination of crammed candidates. 

In the United Kingdom there are about 1400 inspectors of 
weights and measures, The system of test examination has 
recently been extended to their appointment by the local 
authorities. This examination of all newly appointed inspectors 
is held at the Standards Office, thus carrying out one of the 
recommendations of the Standards Commission, for securing the 
appointment of properly qualified officers. 

I should like to add a few words on the metric system, and 
its decimal scale. On the establishment of the Standards Office, 
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in 1866, the adoption of the metric system had hardly extended 
beyond France, though it has since been adopted by nearly every 
European country. One indirect cause of its extension was the 
establishment of the Standards Department here and the appoint- 
ment of the Standards Commission. The resolutions of the 
Standards Commission, that the department should be supplied 
with verified and authoritative standards of the metric system, 
led to my being sent officially to Paris, in order to take part in 
their verification. I was thus brought into communication with 
General Morin, the chief of the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, 
who was charged with the administration of weights and measures 
in France. I was assured by General Morin that this resolution 
of the Standards Commission hastened the action of the Academie 
des Sciences in their application to the French Government to 
invoke an International Metric Commission at Paris for the 
construction of International Metric Standards. The establish- 
ment of Standard Departments at Berlin, Vienna, Turin and 
St. Petersburg followed shortly after, together with the super- 
cession of the systems of weights and measures then in vogue in 
Germany, Austria and Italy, and other European countries, by 
the metric system. 

General Gloukhoff, the head of the Standards Department at 
St. Petersburg, was sent by the Emperor of Russia to inspect and 
study the system at Westminster, and I was afterwards in- 
strumental in procuring the necessary standards and scientific 
apparatus and instruments for his department. The Emperor of 
Russia sent me a handsome piece of plate in acknowledgment 
of these services. 

Similar services were rendered by me to the Canadian Govern- 
ment, but were not even verbally acknowledged. 

At the present time there is little prospect of the metric 
system making any progress in this country. For myself, I can 
only say my experience, when in Paris, of calculating the results 
of comparisons of metric standard weights, and making allowance 
for the effect of temperature, barometric pressure, and weight of 
air displaced by the weights, in terms of the metric system with 
its decimal scale, opened my eyes at once to its great advantage 
over our mixed binary and septimal scale, and particularly as 
being in accordance with the decimal scale of coinage and 
numeration. 

The disadvantage of the decimal scale is that the number ten 
can be only once divided without leaving a fraction. A duo- 
decimal scale of numeration would have been much better, and, in 
fact, is much more in accordance with our present system of 
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weight, measure, and coinage. Had the Chaldeans or Arabs, who 
instituted the decimal scale of numbers from their ten digits, only 
taken it from the giants among them, who, like the giant of 
Gath, had twelve digits as well as toes, the result would have 
been much more satisfactory to all calculating individuals 
amongst succeeding generations, as well as those of our Ciyil 
Service, 
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Love or Money. 


Cuarter XIV. 


Waere was Sir Wilfrid while all this philandering was going on 
at St. Mervain? Sir Wilfrid had had to go to London on a matter 
requiring his instant attention very soon after he made Phil’s 
acquaintance. It was an early entanglement of his made soon 
after he left college, and the woman threatened to present herself 
to his mother whenever she was short of money. He had been no 
more to blame than many another idle youth; but the woman 
was skilful, and knew how to make the most of poor Wilfrid’s 
weaknesses. Now that he had seen Phil, and fallen for the first 
time in his life genuinely in love, the horror of his former life was 
heavy on him. It seemed to him a matter of the first importance 
that he should close that record, and start afresh on a clean sheet. 
He would make, if necessary, heavy pecuniary sacrifices to be quit 
of all his former associates. If he could not bring to Phil a clean 
past, he would at least break clear from it and live for her alone 
for the future. 

Matters of this sort, however, are not so easily accomplished as 
the repentant youth hoped. It is all very easy to repent of sins 
when one is tired of them; it is by no means so easy to do away 
with their consequences, as Sir Wilfrid found to his cost. 
Whether his nerves were upset, or whether it was pure accident, 
about this time he managed to get a kick from one of his 
horses that lamed him so badly he was unable to stir from his 
room for many weeks. While there he had ample time to make 
up his mind about his new life—his new life that was to be all 
white and clean by the side of the woman he adored. 

“She shall never know,” he said to himself, over and over again, 
“what a wretch I have been. I will make up in the future for 
the past, and do my utmost to be the good fellow her husband 
ought to be. Oh, Phil, Phil, I wonder if you ever think about me 
or miss me?” 

Phil did miss him. She had met him often enough in the 
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spring months—accidentally, of course—to miss him a good deal. 
Phil was an adept at accidents, and knew all the best spots where 
such things were likely to happen for miles around; and she had 
been not a little piqued at Sir Wilfrid’s sudden desertion of her ; 
but for the last few weeks he had certainly not been in her 
thoughts at all, and he was about the last person she expected to 
encounter at the present moment. 

Had Cecil looked back after he had left Phil he might have seen 
through a gap in the hedge who was the occupant of the dog-cart. 
He did not turn round, however, and his solitary black figure was 
likewise unnoticed by the new comer, for he had eyes only for the 
little girl at the stile. 

Wilfrid had come back from town the evening before, and was 
staying at Lansladron. He was still weak and ill, and not at all 
fit to drive himself about the country alone. Arthur tried to 
dissuade him from venturing out in the hot sun, and begged of 
him to take a servant with him; but a man going in quest of his 
love is a difficult creature to deal with, and, in spite of all remon- 
strances, Wilfrid drove off alone on the afternoon after his arrival. 

He had hoped to meet her somewhere on the road, and kept an 
eager look-out at all the turnings. When at last he did see her 
getting over the stile that led into the Boskennac fields, his heart 
seemed to stand still for a moment and then beat more violently 
than ever, so as almost to blind and deafen him by its wild pulsa- 
tions. 

He had pictured himself going into the house and asking to see 
her father; and then, if that interview terminated satisfactorily, 
being left alone with her for a few minutes. By great good-luck 
he might have seen her in the village, or in one of the fields about 
the house, but he had never really counted on meeting her alone 
so far from home. 

He pulled up instantly; and Phil, who in the interest of her 
late parting, had momentarily forgotten about the dog-cart, whose 
approach she had heard, looked up as she alighted in the dusty 
high road with a little frown on her forehead that was borne of 
recollections of her late interview. Her face cleared instantly as 
she saw who it was that was regarding her with such eager and fixed 
attention. With the quickness of intuition she perceived that, 
whatever had been the reason that had kept Wilfrid from following 
up the attentions he had begun to pay to her a few months ago, it 
was not from indifference to her attractions, A girl of far less 
experience than Phil could have told the meaning of the light that 
burned in his eyes as he leapt out of the dog-cart and stood beside 
her. He had forgotten all about his wounded ankle in the ardour 
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of his feelings ; but the pain that accompanied his sudden descent 
soon recalled that unlucky limb to his remembrance. 

He caught hold of the side of the dog-cart, while with the other 
hand he grasped Phil’s. 

“Dear me!” began Phil, with her customary form of address ; 
“who would have thought of seeing you, Sir Wilfrid! I thought 
you were in London enjoying yourself!” 

Sir Wilfrid’s face fell. What had she heard about his being in 
London? Did she resent his taking the liberty of speaking to 
her? Did she know something of the sad catalogue of sins and 
failings that lay behind him? The consciousness of this dead 
weight upon him gave him a hopeless feeling as he gazed into 
Phil’s upturned face, with the innocent blue eyes frankly upon him, 
and the pretty lips parted ina smile. He was reassured by the 
expression of her face as to her not having any knowledge of his 
guilty past. The feeling that he was taking advantage of her 
innocence returned with tenfold strength upon him. To ask her 
to love him seemed almost an insult. To him she was so pure, so 
holy, that to find she could love him would rob something of her 
bloom of purity from her. Anything so sweet and fair as Phil 
ought not to come in contact with such a man as himself, who had 
wearied of the love of women who were not fit to unclasp her 
shoes. 

A great and burning passion for her swept over him as he stood 
holding her hand, and looking down into her eyes—a passion that 
was not wholly for her beauty and womanliness, but a yearning 
of the man’s whole soul for something nobler, purer, better than 
himself. He wanted to be raised out of himself and exalted into 
a purer world, to give up the life of the beast, and to rise into the 
region of the angels. He fancied that Phil could help him there 
—that she dwelt in the region where he fain would be. The 
beauty and softness of her pink-and-white complexion, the in- 
genuousness of her clear blue eyes, with their limpid gaze, were 
to him the index of a lovely spotless soul. The body to him 
expressed, not hid, the soul, and Phil to him typified the noble 
and spiritual aspect of human nature. 

He felt that he could not unveil his past to her, could not show 
her what now seemed to him his stained, dishonoured career. It 
would be an insult to her to speak of such things in her presence. 
She should never know what he had been, for his future life spent 
by her side should be as blameless as her own. Long as these 
variations of thought take to speak of, they rushed through his 
mind in a moment. To Phil the pressure of the hand, and the 
gaze into the eyes had not seemed unduly long. She wondered if 
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he had been looking over the hedge and had seen her parting with 
Cecil. 

“T have been in London,” he said at last, in answer to her 
question ; “ but I have not been enjoying myself—far from it.” 

“Indeed!” replied Phil; “I am sorry to hear that.. I thought 
people always enjoyed themselves when they went to London. I 
should, I know.” 

“Should you?” he asked eagerly; “are you sure of that? 
Somehow, I fancied that you would always be happiest among 
trees, and flowers, and—and doves, and lambs, and—and that sort 
of thing, you know,” he added feebly. Poor fellow! he had 
thought of her in connection with his early ideas of the lives of 
saints and angels, as gathered from legends told at his mother’s 
knee when he was a child. 

Phil made a little movement of dissent. 

“Trees and flowers are all very well,” she said—“ we have rocks 
and furze here chiefly—but I am sure I should love London best.” 

“Should you?” he said eagerly ; “should you? Are you quite 
sure of that? I like London awfully, you know. At least, I like 
it for a little while; one gets bored at last, you know, and one 
wants hunting in the winter. Still, London is awfully jolly. I 
have got a house there, you know, but I never live in it.” 

“ How funny,” said Phil, “ to have a house and not to live in it! 
Now, if I had a house in London, I am sure I should live in it;” 
and she smiled in her artless manner at him. 

He got a little confused. “Should you?” he said feebly ; 
“should you really?” then added with a great effort, “Can't I— 
can’t I offer to drive you anywhere—home, for instance, Miss 
Ferrars ? ” 

Phil looked along the hot, dusty road with a sigh. 

“T should like you to, awfully,” she said; “but, oh dear! I am 
afraid I mustn’t.” 

“Why not?” he asked, growing bolder, as he saw the tender 
regret in her eyes; “it would be such a pleasure to me; and I 
have nowhere to go—at least, I was going to your house. Won't 
you get in?” 

Phil shook her head again. 

“T ought not,” she said. 

He suddenly became conscious that he was trying to influence 
her decision, when it was his place to bow to her decree; for was 
not all that she did right, and what sort of a judge was he of 
conduct ? He blushed to a furious red with shame, and grasped 
the rail of the dog-cart to re-enter it, saying as he did so: 

“T beg your pardon, indeed I do; please forgive my stupidity. 
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Tam not a very bright sort of fellow, you know, or—or a very 
good one. In fact, Iam about as bad as they make ’em ; but— 
but, oh, Miss Phil, I did not intend to suggest anything I ought 
not, indeed I did not; I—I respect you above everything in the 
world—upon my soul I do!” 

Phil lowered her eyes, then glanced up demurely, but a little 
mischievously, under her long lashes. 

“It was very kind of you to suggest it,” she said; “and after 
all, if you are going to St. Mervain, it would be rather silly for me 
to walk, would it not?” 

His face showed his joyful surprise. 

“Let me help you in,” he cried; “oh, how good you are! I— 
I never dreamt of having this pleasure. You don’t want to trot 
along this dusty road, do you? it will be so much nicer to walk, 
and—and we can talk—at least, I am not good at conversation ; I 
am not good at anything much except steeplechasing, and you 
would not care about that,” he added dolefully. 

Phil’s face brightened up with enthusiasm. 

“Oh, but I do!” she cried; “I am awfully interested in it ;” 
but she wisely did not go into details, for she had not the remotest 
idea what the pursuit in question was, but concluded from its 
name that it was something of an ecclesiological nature, and 
rather wondered at her companion’s taste. 

The effect on Sir Wilfrid was electrifying. 

“Then you don’t despise all such things?” he said; “ you don’t 
think it is wicked to care about horses, and races, and such- 
like ?” 

“ Wicked ?” asked Phil innocently ; “ how could it be wicked to 
care about such dear things as horses? I only wish,” with a little 
tender sigh, “that I could have a horse of my very own; but that 
I never shall.” 

“Oh, sha’n’t you, by Jove!” exclaimed her companion. “Oh, 
Miss Phil! I can’t keep it any longer—I love you so, I can’t help 
telling you of it. I know I ought to go to your father first; I am 
on my way to him now; but I can’t help telling you how I love 
you, and worship you, and admire you. I think,” the simple 
fellow went on, “that from the moment I first saw you I have been 
living in a new world, for before then I had no idea that anything 
could exist as heavenly and perfect as you are. I would sooner 
have a smile from-you,than have all the kingdoms of the earth. I 
know I am nothing to you—it is a bad bargain I am offering you, 
my dear; for I am but a good-for-nothing brute of a fellow who 
has never done any good; but oh, my darling! if you will have 
me, I will be so different for your sake. I can never be clever; 
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but, on my soul! I believe I could make you a good husband, for 
I love and reverence you so that my greatest delight will be to do 
as you would wish me to do. My love, my darling, do you think 
you could ever care for me a little ? ” 

“No,” said Phil, shaking her head and drawing a little closer to 
his side, while she let her little palm slide into his great hand, 
which instantly closed upon it and held it fast. “No, I should 
never care for you a little, because ”—and here she lifted her face 
up to him—* I care for you a great deal already.” 

They were on the high road ; but what did that matter? there 
was nobody in sight. He could not resist that one passionate 
clasp of his arms about her. The great strong man almost sobbed 
as he pressed her face up to his. He was whirled away upon such 
a storm of emotion that it carried him beyond himself into regions 
that he had never dreamt of before. All the energy that had been 
seeking to find an outlet in unworthy passions now rose up and 
fastened round this wonderful new-found treasure. He would 
never outgrow or outlive this love which had become more to him 
than life itself. 

The very intensity of his passion made him more than ordinarily 
quiet and contained. After that one embrace he sat quite still with 
her hand in his, not even seeking to kiss her again. His love was 
too great to be able to find a vent in a passing embrace; it awed 
and hushed him into an immeasurable content, that seemed to him 
to fill the earth and sky. 

Perhaps Phil would have liked a more effusive lover; perhaps, 
considering their position, she was as well pleased to let matters 
rest as they were. She sat silent, full of busy thought, while her 
lover experienced a degree of bliss that precluded thought, and left 
only room for enjoyment. A turnin the road brought them within 
sight of Lansladron Porth. They were on the top of the hill; 
and the broad shining sands, with the wandering river, making a 
broad sheet of palest blue, reflected from the sky, lay far below 
them away to the west. The tide was out, and the shining beaches 
lay quivering with heat under the fierce sun. One tiny black 
figure made a dark spot on the streak of brightness. It was the 
Vicar of Lansladron on his way home across the sands, 

Like an arrow a pang of fear shot through her. If she had 
neither heart nor conscience, she had a keen perception of the 
passions of others. 

“ He will be angry with me,” she said to herself; “he swore he 
would have me, though he loves Gabrielle better than he does me ; 
but he is maddened by her contempt of him. He is so bitterly 
stung that he would not mind what he did to me. He might 
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even kill me, for if he knows of this his madness will turn to 
jealousy.” 

“ Wilfrid,” she said, and her lover gave a start at hearing his 
name—Phil brought him back from his dream of her to her actual 
presence—“ have you said anything about this to anybody ?” 

“ My darling, how could I have the presumption, when I hardly 
dared to even think that such a thing was possible? Look at me 
again, Phil, and say you love me. I can hardly believe it when I 
look at you.” 

Phil heaved a little sigh. 

“‘ And you have been such a long time away from me,” she said 
reproachfully ; “why, I might have got married in the interval.” 

He gripped her hands so as almost to hurt her. 

“Phil, Phil, nobody else has been making love to you; nobody 
else has dared to tell you that he loves you! ” 

Phil laughed. 

“Upon my word, you don’t seem to think very highly of my 
attractions!” she replied merrily ; “ suppose—suppose I had kept 
other people away because of a certain person whom it was very 
nice to meet in the lanes sometimes. Although he never said very 
much he had a—well, I won’t say handsome, but yet a look that a 
girl might think was rather nice, perhaps.” 

“Oh, Phil, Phil, you little angel—you darling! and you did 
think of me during all that dreary time when I—no, I can’t 
talk of that now. Oh, Phil, Phil, and you loved meall the time!” 
And the young man’s voice broke off with a gasp of pain. She 
had loved him even when he was away—loved him for himself 
alone. No man ever was so blessed before. 

“ Little angel!” he said, bending over her ; “I can hardly dare 
to believe it, yet you say so, and it must betrue. What truth, or 
beauty, or good is there in all the world but in you, Phil? I feel 
I ought to kiss your feet, not your hands, my dear; but you let 
me do it, so I may, and your lips. That I should be the one man 
in all the world to kiss you so, Phil! How is itso? There must 
be a God above us who has sent you to me to show me what 
heaven is like. My Phil, I cannot bring you what you bring me 
—such fresh, unsullied, stainless lips; but, my love, you cannot 
worship me, and I do worship you: you must let my adoration 
make up for all my faults.” 

“T am quite satisfied with you,” said Phil, letting her head rest 
on his shoulder—“ quite! And do you really love me so that you 
will do whatever I ask you?” 

“There is nothing in all the world that I would not do for you 
if you asked me to do it, Phil?” 
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“Dear me! what, would you go away from me altogether?” 

He clasped her hand in his nervously, and his voice shook as he 
said : 

“T do not know if I am strong enough for that; but—but if it 
was for your good, Phil, I believe I could do even that!” 

“ Well, I don’t want you to,” replied Phil; “I like your being 
here best. But, Wilfrid, I do not want you to come on and see 
papa now! He will consent, I am sure he will—why, my dear, 
he has eleven children! but just now he is sadly bothered about 
Gabrielle. I will tell you in confidence, but you must not breathe 
a word of it to anybody, that her engagement to Mr. Vaughan is 
broken off. So don’t come and see him to-day ; wait until you see 
me again.” 

“But you are not going now?” Wilfrid cried, as Phil laid her 
hands on the reins and checked the horse. “Oh, my darling, 
don’t leave me! 

“T must!” she said with a smile; “somebody will see me, and 
I want to keep the delicious secret to ourselves for a day or 
two! Oh, Wilfrid, isn’t it nice to have something to ourselves 
that nobody else knows anything at all about! Promise me not 
to say a word until I give you leave. I—I don’t want it to get 
talked about until I have had time to think about it a little;” 
and Phil hung her head and looked very bashful as she said this 
in a whisper. 

“Little darling, haveI frightened you? Youshall do anything 
you like. Oh, Phil, but you won’t think better of it and give me 
up!” 

“How can I,” said Phil archly, glancing up from under her 
bended brows, “ when I—when I love you so, sir? Now, not 
another kiss—I must get down.” 

“But when am I to see you again?” he cried. “Oh, Phil, I 
cannot live without seeing you again soon! ” 

“To-morrow evening,” said Phil demurely; “I am going to see 
the sun set from the St. Mervain cliffs.” 

“My darling, my little love, how can I let you go!” 

“ Because I wish to go,” said Phil with dignity ; “ you promised 
to do whatever I wished. Oh, I wonder if you would do what I 
have always longed for!” she cried, clapping her hands as if a 
sudden thought had struck her. “Now, I don’t believe you 
would,” she added sadly ; “it would be too unreasonable! ” 

“No, nothing could be too unreasonable that you wished ; tell 
me what it is, darling: I promise beforehand to do it, whatever it is!” 

“T will tell you another time,” said Phil, laughing ; “‘ remember 
I have your promise, sir ! ” 
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“ And I have your assurance that you love me,” he said, bend- 
ing down to hold her hands as she stood in the road beside him ; 
“how can I ever show my gratitude to you for that, Phil? It is 
the greatest, grandest gift that has ever been given to any 
man!” 

“See that you appreciate it, then,” laughed Phil saucily ; “now, 
good-bye, dear! I hear some children coming. Good-bye!” 

“Until to-morrow evening,” he said; “darling, darling, I do 
love you so!” 

She turned and kissed her hand to him as she ran along the 
lane. He watched her until she passed the next corner, then 
turned his horse’s head, and drove slowly homeward. He did not 
question her reason for desiring secrecy ; if she wished it, it must 
be all right—whatever she wished was right, and he was the 
happiest man in the world. 


CHapTer XV. 


One fine morning in June Mrs. Ferrars, on coming into the dining- 
room in a heated condition, consequent upon cooking the family 
dinner, was naturally much incensed at finding the cloth not laid. 
She looked through the window into the garden to see if Phil, who 
was parlourmaid, was there; but she only saw Gabrielle pacing up 
and down the walk with Thecla in her arms, and the twins tumbling 
about on the grass-plot. No response being made in the house to 
her repeated calls for Phil, Mrs. Ferrars proceeded to the bed- 
rooms, going first to Phil’s room. 

Lying in an untidy heap upon the floor was Phil’s morning- 
gown and petticoat. The drawer in which her best dress was 
usually kept was open and empty; her boots were gone, also her 
Sunday hat. It was clear that Phil had gone out, and was dressed 
in her Sunday clothes; but why or where, there was nothing to 
show. 

Mrs. Ferrars felt bewildered and strangely alarmed by this 
sudden freak, as she picked up the untidy clothes, and in a 
mechanical sort of way, as if to gain time for her thoughts to 
settle themselves, proceeded to fold them up. As she shook them 
out, something dropped from the folds of the dress; its golden 
glitter as it lay on the floor was as baleful to the mother’s eyes as 
the gleam of a snake could have been. What had Phil to do with 
gold and gems? Her own wedding-ring was the only gold that 
had a right in that poor household. Her lips were white, and her 
hands trembled as she stooped and picked up a little turquoise and 
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gold locket—the one Cecil had offered to Gabrielle. She knew 
not whence it had come, but her woman’s instinct told her that 
Phil had not come by it rightly. Whocould have given Phil gold 
and gems which she did not dare to show to her own mother? 
The poor woman sat with the locket in her hand; her usual 
energy seemed to have quite forsaken her; the blow Phil dealt 
her mother was the cruellest in all poor Mrs. Ferrars’ existence. 
That her best-loved child should have deceived her, have mis- 
trusted her affection, was bitter indeed. Worse even than wounded 
love was a horrible torturing doubt that Phil’s secret was not one 
which a girl may confide even to her mother. Phil must have a 
lover, of that there could be no doubt ; if the lover were an honest 
one, why this mystery and secrecy ? 

“We should not have required any very exceptional qualifica- 
tions,” thought poor Mrs. Ferrars bitterly; “any decent man 
who loved my child, and could keep a good roof over her head, 
would be all we should be justified in requiring. Oh, Phil, if he 
meant honestly by you, surely you could have told me, your own 
mother! Had it been Gabrielle, I could understand her being led 
away by some romantic nonsense, but Phil never lost her head. 
Oh, Phil! Phil! have you left us indeed, gone without a word to 
me, who loved you so? Have you been bought with gold, my poor 
child! no need to hide your lover from me, if he meant well by 
you!” 

Bought with gold! Well, she had been willing to sell her 
eldest child in one sense. She would have urged Gabrielle to 
take Lord Roscarrock’s title and wealth if she had known the girl 
hated him ; but, then, that was a sacrifice of one for so many. 
Phil, if she had been lured away, had gone to her destruction— 
not to an honourable state for the good of her family. That she 
was gone, Mrs. Ferrars felt no doubt; the only question was, 
how? 

The clamour of the hungry children demanding dinner came asa 
welcome relief from her thoughts; hastily she thrust the locket 
into her bosom: no eyes save her own should see that evidence of 
guilt. She was more than ordinarily sharp with the children as 
she hustled them about; when she came in with the dinner, 
Gabrielle had laid the cloth, and it was not until they were all 
seated that Mr. Ferrars inquired for Phil. 

“T don’t know where she is,” replied the mother abruptly ; “she 
seems to have gone out somewhere. Blandina, don’t put your 
fingers in your plate.” 

“‘ Phil seems to have gone out a good deal lately,” mildly pursued 
her husband ; “it is quite a new thing, this fancy for walking so 
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much. I think it agrees with her; she has been looking so very 
well lately.” 

Every word that her unconscious husband said went like a knife 
into Mrs. Ferrars’ heart. How would he be able to bear the blow 
that had so crushed her? His powers of recuperation were as 
nothing to hers; would the disgrace kill him altogether ? 

Greatly to the surprise of the children, Mrs. Ferrars went to 
lie down on her bed after dinner. Gabrielle, in sudden alarm, 
sent off one of the boys for an old woman who lived in the village, 
and who had often been called in to attend Mrs. Ferrars before. 
It was well she did so, for before night there were agonising fears 
in Mr. Ferrars’ mind that his children would be motherless before 
the morning. Mercifully for them all, the puny baby lived but 
just long enough for its father to sprinkle its brow with baptismal 
water, and give it a name. It died in Gabrielle’s arms, as the 
words of benediction were said over it. 

It was the first time Gabrielle had seen death. In her misery 
and distress, her first feeling was one of envy of the little brother 
gone so quietly home; from what countless troubles—nay, from 
what sin and shame—had he not been saved! Gabrielle’s heart 
was full almost to breaking as she laid the dead baby in the old 
cradle where eleven had lain before. If God in His goodness 
had but taken Phil when she was an innocent child like 
that ! 

The locket that poor Mrs. Ferrars had sought to hide in her 
own bosom had been found by Gabrielle as she tenderly undressed 
the poor woman. In the delirium of her illness Mrs. Ferrars’ 
terrible fears for her child had found voice. 

“Phil! Phil!” was her one cry. “My darling Phil, come 
back tome! Are you lost—lost to us all?” 

Gabrielle knew the locket; it was not difficult for her after 
that to piece together her mother’s wild cries and fears. Phil had 
left them. It was not difficult for her to guess with whom. The 
man who had been so treacherous to her was capable of the worst 
designs on Phil. The world, lately so happy, so blessed by 
fatherly love and protection, seemed turned into a howling 
wilderness of sin and sorrow to Gabrielle that afternoon. 

About seven o’clock, when her mother had fallen asleep under 
the influence of a strong narcotic, and the doctor announced that 
all immediate danger was over, Gabrielle left the patient in the 
care of the old woman, and, putting on her hat and cloak, went 
down at once to her father’s study. 

“Father,” she said at the door, “do not be alarmed if I stay 
out for a little while. I feel that I must have some fresh air. 
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Tamson is with mamma now; I shall be in before she wakes, and 
will stay up to-night; but I feel I must have a little walk 
now.” 

Mr. Ferrars looked surprised ; it was such an unusual thing for 
Gabrielle to think of her own convenience at any time—now 
especially, at such a season as this. He glanced at her, and 
noted how white her face was, what black rings were round her 
eyes, what a strained, eager expression on her face. The day 
must have been a terribly trying one for her. 

“Yes, go out, my love,” he said. “I will eome with you.” 

“No, father dear, please stay here! I shall not be at ease if 
Tamson is here alone.” 

“Very well, my child; but there is Phil: she could be within 
call of Tamson—by the way, I have not seen Phil about lately. 
Where is she?” 

“Never mind about Phil now, father. You will stay here, will 
you not?” 

“Surely, my dear.” 

And Gabrielle went out, and with quick, eager steps went 
across the downs to the sand-hills, and up the Porth towards 
Lansladron. It was a long walk—over three miles even by the 
short cuts; she had been running to and fro all the afternoon ; 
every limb ached, but she had no time to think of such things. 
Phil, Phil! was she too late to rescue her, to save her good name ? 
Surely Cecil would never dare to ‘take her to his home; and Phil, 
shameless as she was, would never dare to go there. That Cecil 
must know where her sister was, was firmly fixed in Gabrielle’s 
mind. She had the usual feminine logic with regard to men. If 
a man steals, he is capable of cutting a throat; if he deceives a 
woman, he only wants opportunity to become a forger, or anything 
else bad; but in this instance it was not unnatural for Gabrielle 
to fly to the conclusion she did. But for the sight of the locket 
she might not have attached such importance to Phil's absence ; 
but that and her mother’s grief determined her mind. 

Her slight figure almost seemed to glide along the road, so 
burning was she with eagerness to be in time. She had not 
dared to take any one with her, to give any hint of where she was 
going. Almost as keen as her desire to save Phil was hers 
longing to spare her father. Knowing, as she did, his delicate, 
sensitive mind, she rightly judged that shame would crush him to 
the very ground. Pains that came from God he could bear: the 
sin of his children would break his heart. 

The twilight was filling up the deep valley as she came into 
Lansladron. The tops of the hills were still golden in the 
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waning light ; but betweeen the tree-boles a faint mist from the 
river mingled with the shadows of the leafy branches. 

As she came to the Vicarage gate a sudden trembling and 
shrinking fell upon Gabrielle. 

What was this thing that she was going todo? To walk into 
a respected parson’s house—a bachelor parson—all alone in the 
waning evening, and demand her sister! It seemed a monstrous, 
an insulting thing to do—a thing to shame the woman who could 
be so bold. Gabrielle’s eager feet paused; she shrank back under 
the shadow of the laurels with crimson cheeks. This man had 
been her lover, too ; it made it seem all the more shameful. Every 
nerve in her seemed to tingle with her maidenly modesty; it 
seemed a thing impossible to ask this man if he had drawn her 
sister away. 

Yet Phil—was Phil to be sacrificed because she had dainty 
feelings of personal repugnance—Phil, whom she might bring 
back to her father; Phil, her own sister, a girl like herself? 
Was Phil to be lost without an effort made to save her? 
Gabrielle turned and unfastened the Vicarage gate. 

The sound of voices across the river made her look round. She 
saw a few people come out of the church and walk towards the 
lich-gate. She remembered then that there was evening service 
on Wednesdays in the church. She would wait until the congre- 
gation had gone, and meet Cecil in the churchyard. The fear 
that some other clergyman might be taking the service came 
over her as with timid steps she passed between the graves 
towards the porch. 

The old sexton was standing there with the keys in his hand, 
evidently waiting for some one to come out. Gabrielle went into 
the church; it seemed better than speaking in the open road, 
where others might hear; and surely even Cecil, if he were here, 
must needs speak the truth to her in that place. 


Cuarrer XVI. 


A tatu figure was coming out of the vestry door at the north- 
east part of the church as Gabrielle entered ; she knew it at once 
—Cecil at least was here. He started with unfeigned astonish- 
ment as his eyes fell upon her ; of all people in the world she was 
the last he expected to see. He had not met her since, two 
months ago, he had received her letter breaking off their engage- 
ment. He had not dared to question her decision, or try to 
controvert it. He had accepted his dismissal, and never sought 
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her since. She trembled so that she had to lay her hand upon 
one of the carved benches in the aisle as he came up to her. The 
light fell dim through the traceried windows, but there was 
light enough for each to see the other’s pale face. 

“T have come,” said Gabrielle with white lips, “for Phil.” 

“For Phil!” he echoed, not knowing what to say, and in his 
confusion stumbling upon the thing of all others he ought not to 
say. ‘‘I—I know nothing of Phil. I—I have not seen her 
lately.” 

Gabrielle’s clear eyes, so full of mute dismay and horror, fixed 
upon him, unnerved him. He could go on no longer deceiving 
her. Oh, if he only had nothing to hide from their scrutiny! if 
they had but been his guiding stars ! 

“TI have come for her,” said Gabrielle steadily. ‘Where is 
she?” 

“Why do you ask me? I have not seen her since last night. 
We are engaged,” he went on almost fiercely—“ engaged to be 
married. I do not flatter myself that you will care, Gabrielle. 
You never loved me. Phil—Phil does, I think—at least, she 
says so; you never even said so, Gabrielle.” 

“Where is she now?” 

“How should I know? She came to me on the sands last 
night—you would not have taken that trouble for your lover, 
Gabrielle; you were always so cold. But Phil, she met me 
there, and we parted; for the first time she consented to name 
our wedding-day. I have not seen nor heard of her since. 
Gabrielle, what is the matter ? ” 

For Gabrielle’s face had turned of an ashy hue, and her great 
eyes dilated and shone like stars in her face. She swayed a little 
to and fro. He would have put out his hand to steady her, but 
by a gesture of disgust she stayed him. 

“Not since last night?” she said slowly. “Oh, tell me on 
your honour—no, not that—by this sacred place where we stand, 
that you know nothing of her whereabouts—you do not know 
where she is gone.” 

“Since you refuse my honour as a gentleman, I swear to you 
by all that is most holy that I have not the slightest idea of 
where she is, nor do I know anything about her, save that we 
parted last night on the sand-hills, and she went towards St. 
Mervain and I came here. What has happened since ? ” 

“She went out this morning,” said Gabrielle, in trembling 
tones; “she has not been heard of since. From something 
mamma found in her room we fear she has left us. Mamma has 
been very ill—almost dead—from the shock !” 
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“ And you came to me thinking that I should know about her? 
Your suspicions were natural enough, God knows! It serves me 
right! Phil has treated me as I treated you! If she has gone 
away with a lover, it is not with me. Bad as I am, Gabrielle, 
believe me in this, that I offered Phil honourable marriage, and 
was prepared at any time to carry out my offer. I pressed her to 
marry mea month ago, but she kept putting me off. Last night 
she settled the day; it was to be the twentieth of next month. 
We were to speak to your father next week about it. That is all 
I have to say, Gabrielle ; bad as I am, believe me that it is not I 
that have led her away from her father’s house! Tell me that 
you believe me in this!” 

Gabrielle’s energy seemed to have come back to her; she 
relinquished her hold of the seat, and, gathering her cloak about 
her, turned to depart. 

“You believe me?” he repeated, pressing after her. 

“Yes, I believe what you say ; but what does it matter what I 
believe? Phil is not with you—Ii believe that—then, where is 
she? Oh, Phil, Phil! are you indeed lost to us altogether? 
Have you no idea?” she asked, as they walked down the church, 
“where Ican find her? ‘Tell me, I beseech you, if you have any 
clue to where she is ?” 

“Do you think it likely that if Phil had another lover she 
would tell me? She has made a fool of me! Iam the last man 
to know about her!” 

Gabrielle made no answer; it was quite clear that in this, at 
least, Cecil spoke the truth to her. The misery of having to go 
home and enlighten her father as to Phil’s disappearance over- 
weighed every other feeling for the present. So little was Cecil to 
her that she even forgot to bid him farewell, but passed out from 
the church and down the graveyard all unconscious of his presence. 
She crossed the bridge and was going down the road towards the 
sea, when he overtook her. 

“Tt is a long way, and it is getting late,” he said;-“will you 
allow me to walk with you? I will not obtrude my conversation 
upon you,” he added bitterly, stung by the abhorrence in her face; 
“T am only desirous of attending to your safety. I will walk 
behind you as a serving-man, if that will content you!” 

“T thank you,” she replied gravely; “but I am not afraid, and I 
prefer to walk alone.” 

Her unspoken dislike and contempt stung him very bitterly. He 
made her a low bow, and, turning on his heel, walked angrily in at 
his garden-gate, banging the gate after him. 

Gabrielle on her homeward road had ample time to face the 
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trouble that hung over the household. Phil’s flight would be felt 
in all its fullest bitterness by both her parents; indeed, it was 
anything but probable that Mrs. Ferrars would ever recover if her 
worst fears were made certainties. The household means, already 
so straitened, would be crippled beyond recovery by the mother’s 
illness. At best, but a long and slow recovery was possible. In 
all her horizon, Gabrielle could find no one ray of hope. The fate 
of the little child lying dead at home was the happiest of all. 
Not a sound came from the village as she passed beside it. On 
broad upland, and distant hill, and faintly-murmuring sea, the 
summer moon looked down in all its white brightness. The stars 
came out one by one in the pale sky. A few months ago such a 
night would have turned her thoughts to heaven, and her spirit 
would have delighted in its silvery beauty, and the blessed quietness 
would have been in harmony with her peaceful heart. Now the 
silver light seemed baneful to her, the silence of the heavens a 
mockery of her pain. She seemed set alone in a world of sin and 
misery—her lover false, her sister lost, her parents broken-hearted. 
To have part and lot with the dead seemed more desirable than to 
be with the living, for upon her soul had fallen that darkness 
which may be felt—a blackness almost of despair. 

As her weary feet carried her towards the chuchyard, she 
stopped and looked through the gate to the billowy ground within. 
There were but few tombstones in that wild, uncared-for space— 
most of the dead were nameless. The light was so sweet and clear 
that she could see the glimmer of the daisies amid the long grass, 
their white and pink petals closed. 

She passed under the shadow of the lich-gate, and, wandering 
among the graves, stooped and gathered a handful of the daisies, 
then, with some long grasses, bound them into a wreath for the 
little dead brother. So pale, so silent was she, with her fair face 
and hair, and long white dress, that any wanderer there that 
night would surely have taken her for a spirit. So steeped in 
melancholy was the girl’s soul, so overwhelmed with sorrow and 
shame, that unless some help came to her soon she might pass into 
that most dreadful state—melancholy madness. Cecil had done 
more than leave her loveless; he had destroyed her beautiful 
childish faith in a protecting and all-good God. If God managed 
all things, how could such sin and sorrow exist? is the first cry of 
all young suffering souls. Gabrielle’s faith was clouded, and her 
heart seemed dead within her. 

Carrying her wreath of graveyard daisies, she passed on to 


her home. Her father was watching anxiously for her at the 
door. 
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“My darling child,” he said, “I was getting alarmed about you; 
and, Gabrielle, is it not very strange that Phil has not come in 
yet? I have searched everywhere for her, and she is nowhere to 
be seen.” 

Sinking down on the floor, Gabrielle laid her head against her 
father’s knees. She could not speak—could not publish his shame 
to him. In great distress he bent over her, and raised her, 
beseeching her to calm herself, imploring her to tell him what 
distressed her. 

His tender tones strengthened Gabrielle’s heart. After a few 
moments spent in inward cries for help, she rose. 

“TI am tired, father,’ she said; “and—and a little upset, I 
think. Poor mamma, how is she?” 

“Still asleep, or was a few moments ago. My darling, you must 
lie down. I insist upon it; but about Phil?” 

Gabrielle picked up the little wreath she had dropped, 

“See here, father; this is for little Marcellus. They are as 
sweet and innocent as he is. Whatever happens to us, father, 
you have one child in heaven. Let us think of him, our little 
saint! See how pretty the buds are; they came from holy 
ground. I could not bear that any but sacred flowers should 
rest upon him. So little, so tiny, yet even—oh, father !—even he 
wept. His little face was all drawn with pain when nurse put 
him in my arms. So little a life, so few tiny breaths, and yet to 
suffer!” and the girl burst into a passion of sobs and tears. 

Infinitely distressed, her father held her in his arms, and tried to 
soothe her. It was natural that she should be overwrought and 
excited. He did his best to calm her, and the tremor of his tones 
seemed to help Gabrielle to regain command of herself. Let him, 
if possible, spend this night in peace. 

“T will go to mamma now,” she said, when she had dried her 
eyes; “and, father, do not worry about Phil: I think mamma 
must know something about her, for she was speaking of her 
being away before she went to sleep. We cannot worry her with 
questions to-night ; to-morrow must do.” 


Cecil Vaughan, as he sat alone in his Vicarage that night, had 
not very pleasant company in his own thoughts. Phil had 
outwitted him, that was clear—had been treating him as he had 
treated her sister ; and, somehow, the conduct looked worse in her 
than it did in his own case. Doubtless that was because she was 
a woman. It was mighty little consolation to feel that he had 
been done by as he did. 

He wondered who his rival could be. Some one above him in 
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station and fortune, he felt quite certain; but who could Phil have 
known? Lord Roscarrock was the only wealthy man in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and Phil had no chance of meeting 
any one at a distance. Not even an angry lover could believe that 
Lord Roscarrock had drawn Phil away from ber home. There 
were no visitors at present at Lansladron. Sir Wilfrid Carminow 
had been there for one night, but that was months ago. It was 
impossible to know who the man could be, for Phil had not gone 
alone—of that he was quite sure. 

He was disgusted and humiliated. He had always known what 
a sacrifice he was making in marrying Phil. With his talents he 
could have done so much better for himself. He was rather proud 
of that honour, rooted in dishonour, which had made him bind 
himself to Phil. It was true she fascinated him; in a sort of 
fierce sensual way he loved her, but he never looked forward with 
anything but dismay to the prospect of her being his wife. Like 
many dainty young gentlemen of his school, the lady he con- 
descended to marry must be as beyond reproach as Cesar’s wife. 
It touched his sensibilities that anything he owned should not be 
perfect. And Phil—well, Phil was certainly not that irreproach- 
able woman that so exalted a personage as his wife should be! 
“This is my toy, and none may smirch it but me,” had been the 
feeling of his mind. Gabrielle was all that he could desire in 
her coldness and purity; fool that he had been to be drawn away 
from her! 

As he sat alone in his Vicarage that night better thoughts 
came to him. Shame rose, and for the time overwhelmed him, 
These easy natures, that slip down into sin so freely, are 
genuinely remorseful every now and then when the temptation 
is over. Cecil would probably sin again, but for that night at 
least he suffered all the agonies of the righteous man newly 
awakened to a sense of evil. He hated himself even more than 
he hated Phil—hated himself with a fierce loathing of contempt 
for his weaknesses, his frailties. In his heart, at seasons like 
this, Cecil really longed for the higher life of the just—longed 
for it so intensely that he all but felt himself one of the elect. 
Oh, the pity of it that to-morrow, or maybe the next day, he 
would fall again! With him the warring of the flesh against the 
spirit went on unceasingly, and the spirit was the weaker. 

“Gabrielle could have saved me,” he said to himself; “ with 
her always by my side I could have overcome my evil desires—I 
knowl could. Her very coldness would have kept me true to her. 
Oh for another help to rid me of this burden! Is she too cold 
to forgive—have I yet another chance with her? My good angel, 
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maybe out of your pity you will help me. With you I could be 
another man—I know I could.” 

“ Cecil,” said Lord Roscarrock, coming into Lansladron Vicarage 
early the morning after Phil’s flight, “ what has happened at St. 
Mervain? The wildest stories are about. One of the Miss 
Ferrars is said to have disappeared, and one was seen here in the 
village last night. What does it mean?” 

“TI do not know exactly. I fear that Phil has disappeared—at 
least, I have been told so.” 

“Miss Ferrars, of course, came to see you last night. Good 
heavens, Cecil! What a state they must be in!” 

Cecil winced. He was not at all sure whether Lord Roscarrock 
« had heard of the breaking-off of his engagement or not. He had 

never mentioned it to any one, and it was not likely that Gabrielle 
had doné so. Was it worth while to say anything about it? He 
had been awake all night with Gabrielle’s face before his eyes, her 
clear tones ringing in his ears. All his old infatuation for her 
had come upon him again. It seemed to him now that he loathed 
Phil, that he had always done so. All the best passions of his 
heart and mind were entwined round Gabrielle, only the evil in 
him had responded to Phil; might he not yet find peace—was 
not Gabrielle still to be won? It was possible—all things are 
possible to a lover—and Gabrielle was too good, too cold even, to 
harbour revenge. 

He had made up his mind to try again, and therefore he 
answered Lord Roscarrock according to what he deemed the spirit, 
and not the letter, of truth. 

“Gabrielle did come to see me last night,” he said; “I may 
tell you in confidence, Arthur, that there has been, indeed is, a 
slight breach between us—nothing, I hope, that time and patience 
on my part may not heal. Girls are often a little fanciful ; any one 
brought up as she has been may surely have all allowances made 

‘for her. Not that she is to blame, you understand, in the smallest 
particular; but it makes it difficult for me to thrust myself into 
their family affairs just now.” 

“But what has happened about Miss Phil? Is it true that she 
is gone?” 

“ Gabrielle told me last night that she had left the house; she 
hoped I might have heard some news of her. I need not say that 
I had no idea where she was. This morning I hear a rumour 
that she was seen on Cradock Downs yesterday in a dogcart 
driven by a man, but nobody knows who he was.” 

“Poor old Ferrars! this will be a sad blow for him. She 
always looked a little devil, so infinitely inferior to her sister. I 
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wonder if I might venture to offer any help in seeking her, as 
you unfortunately cannot? There is no son old enough to do 
anything.” 

“T think not,” said Cecil calmly; “there is probably nothing 
to be done, and it might look intrusive. Old Ferrars is as proud 
as Lucifer, for all his meekness.” 

“True, it might seem to be prying. Well, good-bye; I am 
awfully sorry for the trouble this must be to you.” 

And Lord Roscarrock took his leave of his friend, who was 
heartily glad to see him go. He did not feel very happy over the 
part he had just played. Arthur, he shrewdly suspected, loved 
Gabrielle—to give her up even to his friend required more 
unselfish devotion than Cecil was capable of. The rich man 
ought not to have everything his own way; besides, he told 
himself, he was himself far more fitted to make a woman happy 
than Roscarrock—dear, good, dull little man; what could any 
woman admire in him? 

Lord Roscarrock, when he left the Vicarage, went towards the 
Porth. He did not intend to go to St. Mervain Vicarage, but he 
could not keep quite away from it, either. His tender heart was 
filled with pity for the suffering family. His imagination called 
them all up vividly before him—Gabrielle first and chief, of 
course. The impossibility of being even the slightest comfort to 
her hurt him grievously. 

As he came to the foot of the sand-hills, he saw a boy come 
swinging down them towards him. He knew the child; it was 
Irenzeus Ferrars. 

A grin of welcome overspread Irenzeus’s face. Lord Roscarrock’s 
coins had been the only ones that had been what Perpetua called 
“his very own” in his life. 

“Well, little man, where are you going?” was Lord Roscarrock’s 
greeting. 

“T wath going to Lanthladron,” replied the child, “with a 
letter for you. I am jolly glad to meet you, ith’s thuch a long 
walk,” 

“Give it to me, and sit down and rest,” and Lord Roscarrock 
took it from his hand, and, moving a few paces away, opened and 
read it. 


“‘ My pear Lorp Roscarrock, 

“You have doubtless heard of our calamity—shame flies 
fast. I hear this morning that my poor girl’s face was seen this 
morning by a person who knew her by sight in the London 
express at Bodmin Road. I must follow her and learn from her 
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own lips the reason of her flight. To do this requires money. 
My wife brought her twelfth child into the world yesterday. 
God in His goodness took it back to Himself. We have but 
eleven shillings in the house. For my lost child’s sake I beg of 
you to give me money to take me to London in search of her. I 
dare not say lend, for God knows I have no means of paying you 
back again. My old friendship with your father is my sole excuse 
for begging of you, for I have no friend in the world to help me. 
“Yours most truly, 
“ WILBRAHAM F'eRRars.” 


Lord Roscarrock put the letter in his pocket. 

“Are you up to walking home again now?” he said; “I will 
go with you.” 

“ Yes, I am all right,” said Irenzus, rising. 

They took the short cut over the sand-hills, and before long 
were in St. Mervain village. The boy’s eyes lingered on the 
little general shop as they passed. Roscarrock noticed the look 
and stopped. 

“ Are you too big for sugar-plums?” he asked; “anyhow, we 
can take some to the little ones. Let us see what the old woman 
has got!” 

Ireneus’s eyes glistened; but if his private tastes had been 
consulted, he would have preferred gingerbreads, as being more 
filling. Perhaps the hungry look on the child’s face put the 
same thought into his companion’s mind. 

“Perhaps your mother does not approve of sweets,” he said 
kindly—“ many mothers do not—suppose we get biscuits 
instead ?” 

“ Gingerbreadth!” escaped from Irenzus’s open mouth. He 
would have closed it and kept the word in, but it was too quick 
for him, 

“ Certainly—gingerbreads, by all means! We had better have 
them in the tin, and then they do not get soft. Have you a full 
tin you can send to the Vicarage for this young gentleman? 
And, let me see, perhaps the babies won’t like them. We must 
have some nice sweet biscuits with sugar on the top. Yes, those 
willdo. A full tin too—what is the little one called ?—Thecla? 
—to Miss Thecla Ferrars, if you please.” 

Two full tins—each tin must hold nearly six pounds! 
Ireneus’s tongue curled round in his mouth at the thought. 

“T can carry them!” he cried; “do—do let me carry them! 
Oh, what will Polly say ?” 


“T will carry one as far as the door, and then you shall take 
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them both in,” said Lord Roscarrock ; and Mrs. Pengelly curtsied 
his lordship with vast respect out of her little shop. She had 
never sold two full tins of biscuits at one time before. 

Irenzus rushed into the dining-room with the two gaudy boxes 
held high in front of him. 

“Whoo—op!” he cried; “such fun! Thecky, where are you? 
That’s yours, and this is mine—and both full!” 

Lord Roscarrock, standing in the doorway, forgotten by his 
guide, looked at the eager group of children. Their rapture 
pained him, it was not childish greediness, but actual craving 
for food. 


Mr. Ferrars, hearing the children’s delighted cries, looked out 
of his study. 

“My dears, remember your mother!” then, catching sight of 
Lord Roscarrock, he blushed, stammered, and looked confused. 

“T was on my way to your house when I met Ireneus with 
your letter,” said the younger man, coming forward and offering 
his hand. “I am exceedingly gratified that you regard your old 
pupil’s son as worthy of being your friend. May I come in and 
say a few words ?” 

“You are very good—too good!” said the poor man meekly, as 
he led the way into his study and shut the door. “You know 
of our trouble, our disgrace, and you do not turn your face from 
us.” 

“Surely not disgrace, Mr. Ferrars. It may be some mere 
girlish freak. She is so young. Will you tell me what you 
know ?” 

“T know very little beyond that my child has left her home in 
secret. My wife tells me this morning that she found a gold and 
turquoise locket on the floor of her room. How could my child 
have jewels she was ashamed to show if some dreadful secret was 
not behind? To-day I hear that she was seen on Cradock Downs 
in a dogcart with a man beside her. Some one else, who knew 
her by sight, saw her in the London train.” 

“You have no clue as to who the man was?” 

“None whatever. I did not know that the child was on 
speaking terms with any man save yourself and Mr. Vaughan.” 

“There are young men about,” said Lord Roscarrock uneasily 
—‘farmers’ sons. There are several very good fellows on my 


own estate, I know—really quite well-educated, pleasant young 
men.” 


Mr. Ferrars shook his head. 

“How could Phil become acquainted with any one?” he asked. 
“She might see them at church, though I am sorry to say but 
282 
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very few young men come to our church. No; the whole thing 
is a mystery to me. I must follow up the only clue I have, and 
seek my child along the Great Western line; possibly I may get 
some clue as to which station she alighted at. If necessary, I 
must follow her to London. I believe London is where people go 
who wish to hide.” 

Lord Roscarrock took infinite pains to talk Mr. Ferrars out of 
his wild idea of starting off with staff and no scrip to seek his 
erring child. It was too much after the style of the Vicar of 
Wakefield for the present day. Reluctantly he yielded at last to 
Lord Roscarrock’s proposal to employ a good private detective 
while he stayed at home. It seemed almost to Mr. Ferrars as if he 
was neglecting his duty in not seeking his child himself; but, as 
his friend pointed out, there were the other children, the sick 
wife, and the parish all to be considered. Also, a detective would 
know so very much better than he would how to work. Lord 
Roscarrock got his way, and telegraphed to London that after- 
noon, and caused inquiries to be made all along the line of 
railway; but days passed, and no clue as to Phil’s whereabouts 
was discovered. No letter came from her, not even a message 
reached the anxious parents. Mrs. Ferrars seemed unable to 
rally in the slightest degree; she had no heart left—poor 
woman !—to fight for her life. Phil’s conduct seemed to have 
been the last straw on the overburdened mother’s back, and day 
by day she seemed to grow weaker and more listless. Gabrielle’s 
hands were full indeed, with a sick mother, a broken-hearted 
father, and a houseful of children. 


Cuapter XVII. 


THe manner and method of Phil’s wedding was on this wise. 
After breakfast on that eventful Monday, while Gabrielle 
gathered the children around her in the dining-room for their 
lessons, and Mrs. Ferrars went into the kitchen to cook the dinner, 
Phil slipped up to her room. It was her business to make the beds 
and dust the bedrooms ; for Jane, the little girl who had filled the 
position of maid-of-all-work to the family, had been dismissed 
under the new state of affairs, it being found impossible to 
indulge in the luxury of a servant and pay ready money for food 
and clothes. 

There were five bedrooms to do besides the stairs to sweep and 
dust, so Phil’s morning was fairly well occupied, and no other calls 
were likely to be made upon her until dinner-time, when she had 
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to lay the cloth. This life of household drudgery was not a very 
happy state for a girl to live in. Phil’s thoughts were not un- 
natural ones as she passed the open door of the boys’ room and 
saw their tossed and tumbled beds, and the untidy little heaps of 
towels and hair-brushes that boys strew about a room in the 
process of making their toilet. Disgust was perhaps natural 
under the circumstances. She entered her own room, and began 
hastily to take off her morning-gown and to array herself in her 
Sunday dress—a white cotton that had once been Gabrielle’s, and 
in the ordinary course of things was destined to be Perpetua’s 
when it had passed beyond Phil. It was plain and skimpy and 
old-fashioned, and unadorned by lace or embroidery, except round 
the neck a little frill that Phil had worked with her own hands, 
and that made her infantile face look more babyish than ever. 
She surveyed herself with great disgust when she had fastened it 
on, it was so hopelessly plain and shabby. 

She opened her drawer, and from under her clean linen drew 
out a little box. In it lay the turquoise locket that Cecil had 
brought her, also a brooch of the same stone, and one or two 
other little trifles that former admirers had bestowed upon her in 
secret. She was rather puzzled what to do with them, for if she 
took them they might lead to unpleasant questions being asked, 
and if she left them they would be sure to provoke hostile 
criticism. On the whole, the risk seemed greater in leaving them 
than in taking them, and the turquoise looked so very pretty in 
the white frill. Phil fastened it in, and, putting the other trifles 
in her pocket, put on her hat, and, after pausing for an instant 
and listening attentively on the landing, slipped down the stairs 
and out at the side-door into the garden in a moment. 

No thought of affection for the home where she had spent all her 
life, and away from whose shelter she had never slept for a night, 
crossed her mind. The conflict of hope, love, and tender regret 
that makes havoc in most girls’ minds on their wedding-day never 
stirred Phil’s at all. She was unfeignedly glad to get away 
from her old life and all that savoured of it. Had she been told 
at that moment that she was never to behold any of her relations 
again, it would not have affected her or made her turn to take even 
a parting glance at the house she was leaving; one, and one only, 
softness was in her heart as, crossing the field beyond the garden, 
she skirted the churchyard wall, and paused for a second at the 
lych-gate. 

It was an old, battered, time-worn granite porch, so seared and 
scarred by winter storms and summer suns that the angel forms 
that had once decorated its columns were but uncouth irregularities 
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on the gray shafts. A long, flat, coffin-shaped stone lay under the 
shadow of its roof—a resting-place for the dead that were carried 
by friendly hands in from the wild hills and desolate shores. 
Many a nameless corpse that had been cast up on the shining sands 
after a westerly gale had lain unwept there. The cross that had 
once been carved upon the stone had been worn away by the 
grating of the coffins that for five centuries had lain upon it. 

This stone had been Phil’s favourite play-place in childhood, 
her chosen retreat in after-years. After a funeral, it had been her 
delight to skip and dance upon the place where the coffin had so 
lately lain. 

“T am alive,” had been her cry then—“ alive, and can dance and 
sing, while they are dead and quiet. Oh, how good it is to feel 
so full of life, and be able to enjoy things, and not be dead and 
cold and silent!” 

Mourners coming back from the filling grave had been scared 
and horrified to find the little angel-faced child skipping and 
dancing and singing on the lych-stone in the gate. Efforts had 
been made by her family to stop this outburst of exultation on the 
child’s part; but the moment the vigilance was relaxed the child 
was prancing about on the graves, shrieking with laughter, while 
her golden curls flew in the wind. 

As she grew older, Phil had ceased these unseemly manifesta- 
tions of delight, but it was well known in the family that Phil was 
always pleased to see a funeral go by. What emotions of joy or 
what reflections they raised in her half-developed mind none can 
say; but death, that is uncommonly so awful to most young people, 
had been the only event that had ever raised Phil into an ecstasy of 
enjoyment. No spark of passion had been raised in her by her 
lover’s devotion. She took his caresses as calmly as if they had 
been a sister’s; only when she saw a dead face would she laugh 
with pleasure, and hug her consciousness of life with enjoyment. 

So Phil paused at the lych-gate, as she had not paused to gaze at 
her home. The sun was beating down upon its lichen-covered slate 
roof, and making the granite columns sparkle with their specks of 
mica as though spangled with diamonds. Underneath the beams 
of the roof a deep shadow fell upon the corpse-stone. Phil 
glanced hastily around ; there was no one in sight in the winding 
dusty lane that led to the cluster of cottages a little farther on. 
Entering the porch, Phil stooped and hastily touched with her lips 
the place whereon the coffins rested, then sped on her way without 
another turn of her head. 

She did not go through the village, preferring to strike across 
the fields at the back and cross the downs. At a corner near the 
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high road, where a clump of storm-beaten pines raised their dark 
heads and made a landmark for miles around, Phil found her lover 
waiting for here. 

“My darling, you have come! I thought you would never come, 
that your heart had failed you at last, that you could not make up 
your mind to leave, that a thousand things had happened. Oh, my 
darling, get in quickly, and let us goaway! Until weare actually 
married I cannot feel sure of your being mine!” 

“You dear old silly,” said Phil composedly, as she took her seat 
beside him, “cannot you understand yet that you, a baronet, with 
I don’t know how many thousands a year, are a great catch for 
a poor penniless parson’s daughter? It is I who ought to have 
felt anxious about your coming, not you about me.” 

“But you did not, darling,” he replied, looking down fondly 
upon her—* you did not doubt my coming? for you know how I 
love you!” 

“T have never doubted that,” said Phil—which was perfectly 
true. 

“What a little angel you are to believe in me as you do! No- 
body ever believed in me before, Phil, or thought I was good for 
anything except to ride a horse, or buy a dog, or give a fellow a 
good dinner; but you—you actually believe enough in me to give 
this precious little self of yours to me. Oh, Phil, Phil, I don’t 
know how to bear it, I am so happy!” 

“T dare say I shall be able to modify the burden for you, dear,” 
answered Phil, with nonchalance. “Any time when you feel 
inconveniently happy, just let me know, and I shall be able to tone 
it down, I dare say. Are you sure your friend is all right, 
Wilfrid ?” 

“ Yes, he is all right enough, though I had a hard job to get 
him to consent, I can tell you, Phil. ‘But why do you want to 
‘be married in private, if it is all right?’ he kept on saying. 
‘Because I don’t want a beastly fuss over my wedding,’ I said, 
‘with speeches and relations crying, and a grateful tenantry, and 
all the rest of it; I want my wife all to myself, and to go quietly 
away without any bother.’ Of course, I did not let out a word 
to him about your father’s trying to force you into marrying 
Vaughan ; that was not necessary, and he consented at last, 
though I believe he thinks I have shamefully swindled you out 
of your bridesmaids, little woman.” 

“He need not be afraid of that,” said Phil, with a little shade 
of bitterness in her voice. “He doesn’t know papa, or he would 
know that papa would not have allowed any one of us to have had 
new dresses for the wedding, or any entertainment beyond tea and 
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bread and butter, because of this new fad of his of never going into 
debt for anything ; and as he never has any money except at tithe- 
time—and hardly any then—why, you can imagine the sort of 
festivity our wedding would have been! And he and mamma are 
both too proud to have let you pay for anything ; so you see, Wilfrid, 
I have done the best for everybody by going away like this.” 

“ Whatever you do is the best, darling. Oh, Phil, how happy 
we shall be!” 

“ You are sure we can catch the express train, Wilfrid? Iam 
dying to be in London!” 

“We shall catch it beautifully; we are going at ten miles an 
hour now.” 

A rather serious parson was the Rev. Thomas Leslie, who met 
the bridal pair at the door of his tumble-down church among the 
hills. He was an old college friend of Sir Wilfrid’s; and it 
was possibly in memory of kindly aid from the richer man that 
the poor man had consented to aid his friend’s scheme. A 
course of lawless dissipation had borne, as it usually does, much 
bitterer fruit for the moneylees man than for the wealthy one. 
Leslie’s high spirits had sobered into sadness, and his light-hearted- 
ness into stern gravity. It was with a very sober face that he 
read the marriage service over his former companion in riot. 
There were no witnesses to the ceremony save the sexton and 
Leslie’s old nurse and housekeeper. On most young brides the 
earthy smell of the damp, mouldy church would have struck a 
chill, The rotten flooring in one of the pews in the chancel was 
being taken up for repairs, lest the living should fall through to 
the dead. Remains of an old coffin and a few bones could be seen 
in the gaping rent in the floor. Phil smiled when she saw them 
as she walked up the chancel with her hand on the arm of the 
lover who was so soon to become her husband. Was it triumph 
over the silent dead that lit up her face, or mere exultation in 
her life and youth ? 

Sir Wilfrid saw the hideous decaying bones, and they made him 
shudder and feelsick. He hastily whispered something to the old 
sexton, who came clanking up the chancel behind them. With a 
nod and a grin, the old man turned aside, and dragging some 
untidy cushions from a seat near at hand, piled them over the 
gaping hole to bide the dead man’s bones from view. 

But Sir Wilfrid felt that they were there all the time, and the 
sweet solemnity of the service was lost tohim; he hurried through 
his short responses, and seemed only eager to get his bride away 
from the place that spoke only of death to him. 

Phil, for her part, was unusually bright and animated; the 
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blank expression that usually filled her eyes had given place to 
one of triumph and an almost fierce delight. Thomas Leslie’s 
face grew more and more lugubrious as his monotonous tones filled 
the church. 

“A designing little wretch!” he thought to himself; “she has 
hooked Wilfrid, and landed him dike a great gaping trout. I wish 
I had had nothing to do with the business.” 

In the vestry perhaps his feelings changed a little. Wilfrid, 
once out of the church, regained all his former spirits. 

“T shall never be able to thank you enough, old boy!” he said 
affectionately. ‘‘ Now you see her, you can understand the awful 
hurry I was in, and how afraid I was of anybody else stepping in. 
Come and pay us a visit as soon we are settled down. And I say, 
Tom, old man, this place of yours wants doing up to some tune. 
Here is something to head the subscription-list with; and if I 
want a font at any time, by Jove! I'll give you a new one, and 
we will have the first go at it! Jump up, my darling; we have 
ten miles to go, and the mare is as fresh as butter still.” 

And away the bride and bridegroom drove, leaving the Rev. 
Thomas Leslie looking rather blankly after them, with a cheque 
for a hundred pounds in his hand. 

“Poor dear old Willy!” he said to himself; “I hope I have not 
done the worst day’s work for him that ever has been done yet ; 
but I fear it!” 

Wilfrid had no fear, however, as he drove away with his new- 
made wife beside him. His heart was filled with a strange new 
sense of responsibility, and an awe that was almost pain. To be 
the protector and guardian of a creature so young, and helpless, 
and innocent as this girl at his side raised feelings in him that 
the wisest counsels and most fervent exhortations had never 
kindled before. For the first time in his life the duties of 
manhood made their weight felt; he had been but a great over- 
grown boy before, now he was a man, and self-reliance and 
courage woke up within him as he realised his duties to the 
slender girl beside him. Pondering on this new state of things 
kept him silent during most of the drive to the station. Phil was 
not disposed to be talkative, either. She could hardly believe that 
she was really on her way to London at last ; it seemed too good 
to be true. To be going to London with unlimited money to 
spend exceeded all her hitherto fondest dreams. Phil, it must be 
remembered, had read next to no modern literature. A stray 
newspaper that had found its way round a parcel to St. Mervain 
Vicarage, a few old books of her father’s that had been packed 
away in a box in an attic to be out of the children’s way,*had 
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been found and eagerly devoured by Phil. ‘Tom Jones’ was one 
of these, and ‘ Roderick Random’ another—relics of Mr. Ferrars’ 
college days when he had bought the books as standard English 
literature. From sundry sources such as these Phil had gathered 
a little, very little knowledge of London. She knew that it was:the 
abode of persons of fashion; that the highest praise the drapers 
in the little country towns round about could give to their most 
stylish goods had been to call them ‘London-made.’ Picture- 
galleries and works of art there might be also in the great 
capital; but Phil did not think much of these. The shops were 
what she longed to see; the fashionable drives, and the palaces of 
the great. She wondered much what Sir Wilfrid’s town-house 
was like, and whether it was in a fashionable part of the town. 

“Wilfrid,” she said at last, rousing him from his reverie, 
“‘ where is your house in town? is it in a fashionable part ?” 

“Where is it? Oh yes! it is fashionable enough—dull as 
ditch-water ; every other house with a hatchment above the door, 
don’t you know, and a link-extinguisher outside the area. Stands 
in one of those God-forsaken holes near the Park. It’s let 
generally to the Dowager-Duchess of somewhere—agent knows 
all about it; and a nice little sum she pays for it, too; but at 
present the mother and the girls are there.” 

“Let! Oh, Wilfrid, I thought we were going there now!” 

“T say, did you, Phil? I did not know that! I am awfully 
sorry, darling; but really, though, we shall be much happier and 
more comfortable in an hotel.” 

“Tn an hotel!” said Phil blankly, thinking of the Blue Lion in 
St. Conan, and of the knot of farmers congregated outside it on 
market-days, and the odour of beer and brandy that was wafted 
from its porch and windows. “Oh, Wilfrid, I shall not like that 
at all!” 

“My darling, Iam awfully sorry! I never thought about the 
house. You see, I could not have turned the mother out at so short 
a notice; but she shall go at once, of course; we could not have 
gone there, you see, darling, without servants; and, besides, I 
should like to have it all nicely done up and refurnished for you.” 

“T should like to have servants,” said Phil musingly—“ lots of 
servants ; do you think we might have a man, Wilfrid? I should 
like to have a man, and a little boy in buttons to run errands, and, 
perhaps, one or two maids.” 

Sir Wilfrid burst into a loud laugh. 

“My precious little darling! ten servants would not be too 
many for that house; and as for a boy in buttons, of course you 
shall haye him, and anything else you like! I only want to 
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make you happy, Phil. You shall see the house, and judge for 
yourself what you would like; and you can have it done up to 
suit your own taste.” 

“T am sure I should like to live in London,” said Phil 
decisively. “As we are going to an hotel, it won’t matter so 
much about my dress; but, Wilfrid, the very first thing to- 
morrow morning I must go out shopping.” 

It was nearly ten o'clock that night when they reached 
Paddington. Here Sir Wilfrid’s first lapse in his new duties 
occurred to him. He had forgotten to order a carriage to meet 
them. 

“T am so awfully sorry, darling,” he said, as he handed Phil into 
acab. “I ought to have thought of it; but it is not so very far, 
and I do hope you will not mind this once?” 

“Mind what, Wilfrid? this is a very nice carriage. I never 
saw anything of this shape before. Oh, look at the rows of lamps, 
how lovely they are! Wilfrid, this really is London ! ” 

“Sure enough it is, darling.” 

The cab went on and took Phil through the streets with shops 
lit by flaring gas-jets fluttering in the breeze over the piles of 
fish, vegetables, and cheap and common foods. Crowds of the 
poorest classes hovered round the open fronts, or hustled and 
jostled each other in the streets. Phil was disappointed in the 
crowds. The tall, dark, respectable streets through which they 
passed next were an equal disappointment. Where were the gay 
crowds? the carriages filled with rich ladies? the magnificent 
mansions she had expected? Was London only full of common 
people, after all ? 

She was aroused by the cab stopping at a door in a quiet street. 
There was a portico with pillars before the door. Wilfrid alighted 
and helped her out. Some gentleman, as she supposed, in a 
curious costume of black with white shirts, came and spoke 
deferentially to her companion. They went into a hall paved 
with squares of black and white, with palms and flowers standing 
about in it, and great looking-glasses let into the wall. A broad 
stair-case with a red velvet carpet and gilt banisters was at the 
end, 

Phil, for the first time in her life, trembled. Was this an 
hotel? This was something different from the Blue Lion. Was 
she really going to stay here? were these smiling gentlemen 
waiters? was she to go up that velvet-covered staircase to her 
room—she, in that miserable, shabby, old cotton gown of 
Gabrielle’s ? She felt like a little maid-servant brought in there 
by mistake. Tears rose up in her eyes as she clung to her 
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husband’s arm.- He thought it was the natural bashfulness of a 
newly-married maiden ;.but it was from a desire to hide that ill- 
shaped, worn old gown from the servants’ eyes. -She felt crushed 
with mortification as she lifted her clumsily-shod feet after the 
trim waiter as she followed him up the stairs. 

“T will never stay here after this one night,” she said to herself ; 
“ nobody shall ever see me again who has seen me in this dress.” 








In the January number of TEMPLE Bag, in article on “Crotchets,” 
p. 53, line 20 from bottom, the words “or to” have been omitted before 
Il Penseroso. 
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